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lew HAvatlable Feom Stock... 
KEM-TECH SCIENCE FURNITURE 


BY KEWAUNEE-TECHNICAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Kem-Tech Science Furniture is both flexible and functional in use and yet, it is priced on a production run 
basis, thereby reflecting a savings in cost. It is manufactured to very rigid construction specifications— 
utilizing the very best quality materials and the most modern methods of workmanship in the Laboratory 
Equipment Industry. 


Kem-Tech Science Furniture is the answer to problems that arise in equipping a secondary school science 
room(s). These science rooms, in the past, have always been difficult and expensive areas to plan. 
Enrollments in the various science subjects have been inconsistent and certainly not comparable. This has 
resulted in some science rooms standing idle a large portion of the day, while other science classes are 
overcrowded. 


SERVICES OF SCIENCE ROOM PLANNING SPECIALISTS ARE AVAILABLE WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION. 





DEMONSTRATION DESKS 
PREPARATION TABLES 
PERIMETER TABLES 
SCIENCE TABLES 
CHEMISTRY TABLES 
BIOLOGY TABLES 
AQUARIUMS 
GERMINATING BEDS 
FLEXIHOODS 

FUME HOODS 
STORAGE CASES 
WORK COUNTERS 























FEATURES: 
Acid Resistant Natural Oak Finish. 


Acid, alkali and solvent resistant 
work tops 








Chemical resistant sinks with lead 
drain fittings. 


Heavy duty red metal plumbing 
fixtures with Chrome finish. 











ASK FOR YOUR FREE KEM-TECH CATALOG 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS SCHOOL PRODUCTS CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
CO. CO. CO. PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Second Ave., North Jackson at Broadway 1544 Madison Avenue 115 Broad Street 


Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee Memphis, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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NOTICE OUR LOAN SCHEDULES— 
UP TO 30 MONTHS FOR REPAYMENT 


More Liberal Than Banks—Lower Than Finance Companies 


oe 


PERSON AL Borr x $3 — to _ 00 
. . . from Fellow Teachers 
LOANS . . . on Signature Alone! 


TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORPORATION is owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers. 
Their purpose is to help solve your money problems with NO red tape, One inquiry and One place to 
pay. Now it is easy to get a reliable, confidential and prompt loan from the privacy of your living 
room. Your signature is sufficient. Merely fill out the inquiry below and mail it to Teachers-Professional 
Investment Corporation, P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 











AGAIN, SCHOOL HAS BEGUN AND PROBABLY SUMMER 
EXPENSES HAVE ACCUMULATED — LET T.P.I.C. HANDLE 





THESE BILLS BY CONSOLIDATION. YOUR MONTHLY PAY- PERSONAL LOAN PLANS 
MENTS AND COST CAN BE REDUCED AS WELL AS HAVING Borrow 26 Payment 30 Payment 
ONLY ONE CREDITOR. (Exclude July (No Exclusions) 
‘ P . & August) 
No embarrassment — everything is handled confidentially. Re- 
member, when borrowing, borrow from T.P.I.C., owned by your oe _— — 
fellow teachers. 600.00 28.38 24.60 
Teachers WProressionat Mnvestwent Core. 8 ee 
oe . Life is Insured During Loan Perio 
Owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers 2. Shorter Terms Available at Same Rate 
CREED SCOGGINS, General Manager 
PHONE DI 4-373! 4609 North Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La. 








Serving Teachers of LOUISIANA, MISSIS SIPP!, GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, and OTHERS 


Send Your Inquiry to Teachers-Professional Investment Corp., 
P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, La., for Prompt Loan Service. 


Full Name: 


NOTE TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 





Dear Teacher: 


Our PERSONAL LOAN PLANS are devised 
to aid teachers who need temporary financial 
assistance, either to pay some unexpected 
expense or for some luxury that is desired, or 
to take advantage of a good bargain via a 
cash basis. This type of loan can also provide 
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Home Address: 

EMPLOYED BY: 

City System: 
or 


County System: 














Name of School 
PAYMENT PLANS: 


|. 26 Payment Plan (2 Summer Exclusions annually) 
Specify — 2. 30 Payment Plan (30 consecutive payments) 
3. Length of Payment Plan if shorter period 
desired months. 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION CONCERNING A LOAN 
IN THE AMOUNT OF $ 





solidating obligations so that monthly pay- 
ments can remain within planned budgets. 


Remember, borrowing wisely is no disgrace; 
on the contrary it is generally beneficial. 





Very truly yours, 
TEACHERS-PROFESS!ONAL INVEST. CORP. 





Nee C. B. Scoggins, General Manager. 
ignature. 
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 YOUTH-TESTED' 


THE USE-FULL WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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World Book Encyclopedia is suited to the needs of stu- 
dents, teachers, and librarians. Far-reaching research 
studies, including an extensive analysis of actual class- 
room use, guide World Book editors as they create a 
reference set to serve every class and every classroom. 

The single alphabetical arrangement permits the use 
of many of the twenty volumes at the same time. Text 
is inviting and easy to read. Visual aids include an ex- 
clusive, new $1,000,000 map program and more than 
22,000 illustrations with 5,000 in color. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation « Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


? 
~ 


World Book Encyclopedia, youth tested and use-full, con- 
tinues to grow in leadership and importance. Test it 
in your classroom. 


Write your nearest World Book manager for a free copy 
of our sorvice unit, “Arithmetic Gains New Meanings With 
World Book Encyclopedia.” 
Miss Thelma Garst 


2600 Poplar Avenue 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


Mr. & Mrs. George Smith 
603 3rd National Bank Building 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Mrs. Drucile McGlothlin 


738 McCallie Avenue 
Chattanooga 3, Tennessee 
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If you bring up the subject of 
Teacher Orientation Clinics you 
will not have to furnish Cavit Chesh- 
ier a soap box. He will bring his 
own—then climb up on it and talk. 
When there is no place to put the 
box, he will bring out the “green 
book” and tell the story from the 
nearest chair. So the smile on his 
face this month is an inspired one: 
he was in Chattanooga (with the 
“green book’) for the city’s Orienta- 
tion Conference. See page 24 for the 
story. 











Questions and Answers 


of Importance to You 


WHY... 


has Provident Teachers Group Insurance been the first choice of the 
large public school systems and the colleges of Tennessee for the past 26 
years? 


. have Provident Teachers Groups steadily increased in number and 
popularity throughout the United States. 


BECAUSE 


. Provident Teachers Groups are custom designed—by teachers, for 
teachers. For more than twenty-five years Provident, through its special- 
ized service for Teachers, has studied their insurance needs and has met 
these needs with specially designed plans. 


. Provident meets all of its obligations promptly, fully, and cheerfully. 


. Provident ranks among the top 12 of the more than 900 insurance 
companies in the nation writing Accident and Health insurance. The 
company has 73 years of experience in the Accident and Sickness in- 
surance field and operates in 47 states and Canada. 


. Provident home offices are in Chattanooga and in every section 
of Tennessee there are Provident representatives ready to give Tennessee 
teachers prompt service. 


For information regarding 
Teachers Group Insurance write 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 
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oca-Cola, too, has its place 1n a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pause from the pace Of 2 Bay. Pay. corner rer ri socscous cculen: comenameciumanne nies: 
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VISUAL EDUCATION COMPANY, INC. Presents the 


MONITOR LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


New Perfection in Dual Channel Design 








ATORIES have been installed 


New advances featured in Electronic Teaching Laboratories’ MONITOR 


¢ Instructor's monitoring console permits instructor to send 

live and taped lessons to students; also allows instructor 

to listen or talk to any student or the entire class 

No mechanical noise of operation 

Monitor is language machine and nothing else 

Every monitor laboratory is a tape duplicator 

Supreme in simplicity . . . only one mechanical, and two 

electronic controls 

No pressure pads—direct tape loading, no threading 

Automatic volume level balancing on both channels 

Rugged dependability of a field recorder 

Clean design 

Provides the dual-channel technique—most intensive teach- 

ing process known 

* Beautiful console type, sound-absorbing booths provide 
comfort and privacy (Desk type booths available where 
space is "of the essence’) 






Spanish class at one of Tennessee's High schools where MONITOR LABOR 


A MONITOR LANGUAGE LABORATORY to fit every school's need can be furnished without delay 


INSTALLATIONS at Hillsboro High School, Nashville; Martin Branch, Martin; McMinn County High School, 
Madison High School, Madison; Isaac Litton High Athens; Lenoir City High School, Lenoir City; Clinton 


. . High School, Clinton; Clarksville High School, Clarks- 
School, Nashville; Donelson High School, Donelson; ville; Hamilton County Schools. Call or write us for a 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville; University of Tennessee, demonstration 


Call or write us for a demonstration 


VISUAL EDUCATION COMPANY, INC. 


2114 Eighth Avenue, South, Nashville, Tennessee * Phone CY 7-9594 
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SUMMER SESSION 
1961 


NO OUT-OF-STATE TUITION 
AIR-CONDITIONED FACILITIES 





Consult with 
Dr. John E. Phay 


Professor of Education and Assistant Provost for Summer Session 


at the T.E.A. in Memphis—University of Mississippi Booth 








Ole Miss Breakfast - King Cotton Hotel, Friday, 8:00 A.M. 
Tickets at Ole Miss Booth 
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EACH ERS-We can save you $ and ¢ 


On Your Automobile Insurance 


SEND IN THIS FORM FOR QUOTATIONS ON YOUR CAR. 
NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE. 











Name Address i 

School Are you (or spouse) a member of State Educ. Assoc. ? Yes (]] No 
Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes [] No [J Male under age 21 ? Yes (T] No ( 
Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes [] No [J Your Age 





Married? Yes] No[j Do you or your spouse use the car in occupation other than to and from work? Yes—] No[) 


Involved in serious accident last five years? If so give details on separate sheet. Yes[] No[] 


DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 




















Year Model Trade Name Model No. of Cyl. 
Deluxe, Special, etc. 
Type of Body Cost _________—-—«Purchase date Motor No. 
Month and Year 
Present Insurance Co.. Present Insurance Expires 








List Names and ages of all regular drivers 








UNDERLINE AMOUNTS OF COVERAGE DESIRED 





First Semi- Semiannual 
annual prem. thereafter 
LIABILITY—Bodily Injury and iia ee mb agen or 
50/100/5 (Thousand Dollars). . . : Ser, $ 





MEDICAL SERVICES—$500, $1000, or $2000 per person . 





COMPREHENSIVE—Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass breakage, etc. 








EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE—Up to $10.00 each use . 
COLLISION AND UPSET—$50 or $100 deductible . 





Total $ $ 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Sponsored by The Tennessee Education Association 





W. O. Evers, 321 Seventh Avenue, North John E. Stewart, P. O. Box 1143 Joe L. Skelton, 4389 Castle Avenue 
Nashville ALpine 4-3950 Chattanooga VErnon 1-1676 Memphis 17 MUtual 5-1603 
Charlies Gardner, P. O. Box 906, Jackson James Baldwin, 390! Washington Pike, Knoxville 2-541 
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:, EDITORIALS 


The Truth About Teachers’ Salaries 


Progress has been made over the years toward bet- 
ter salaries for teachers and we commend all who 
have worked for an improved salary schedule. The 
fact that we started on so low a scale makes the prog- 
ress seem little; nevertheless, commendable progress 
has been made. 

The state salary schedule has approximately tripled 
since 1946-47. In 1946-47, the beginning salary for 
a teacher with a degree was $992, and the average 
salary including local supplements was $1217. Ten 
years later the beginning salary for a teacher with a 
degree was $2250, and the average salary including 
local supplements was $3174. In 1960-61, the begin- 
ning salary for a teacher with a degree is $2650, and 
the estimated average salary of instructional personnel 
in Tennessee will exceed $4000. From 1958-59 to 1959- 
60 we made a high percentage gain in the salary of 
the instructional staff. The National Education As- 
sociation shows that Tennessee ranked second in the 
percentage of gain with 8.8 per cent. 

Local supplements have also increased. There are 
still about forty local systems which provide no sup- 
plements for teachers’ salaries, but last year sixty-four 
systems granted either new or additional local supple- 
ments. And for that year (1959-60) a total of 111 of 
153 public school systems provided salary supple- 
ments. This is progress. 


Better Salaries Mean Better Education 


Because of salary increases, our children have teach- 
ers with higher educational qualifications. In 1948-49, 
there were approximately 45 per cent of the teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree or better, while in 1959-60, 
there were more than 78 per cent. 

Adequate salaries make it possible for the schools 
to attract capable young people into teaching. Ade- 
quate salaries permit teachers to improve their quali- 
fications through taking refresher and advanced 
college courses and through travel. Better salaries 
will also decrease the necessity for supplementary 
income for the teachers. About one out of seven 
tachers have supplementary employment during the 
school year. Many more must devote their summers 
to non-professional work. Better salaries will prevent 
our better teachers from dropping out of the teaching 
profession or going to other states to teach. Often 
those leaving teaching have higher qualifications than 
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the average, and certainly a higher proportion of the 
teachers leaving the profession are men. 


Tennessee Salaries Lag Far Behind 


While our beginning salaries in Tennessee and 
our average salary have increased, we still rank far 
behind the beginning salaries of the Southeastern 
states. Our beginning salary for a teacher with a 
degree is $2650, Arkansas $2700, West Virginia $2790, 
Virginia $2800, Mississippi $2900, North Carolina 
$2946, Florida $3060, Georgia $3100, Louisiana $3400, 
and Kentucky $3900. Alabama, Missouri and South 
Carolina do not have legal minimums but their av- 
erage starting salaries this year were $3635, $3800, 
and $2800 respectively. 

While the State of Tennessee ranks twelfth in the 
per cent of total school money paid by the state, we 
still rank far behind the national average in salaries. 
It is estimated that the national average for 1959-60 
was $5160 while the Tennessee average was $3818, 
making our state $1342 below the national average. 

Our salaries lag far behind other occupations. In 
the fields of engineering, accounting, sales, and gen- 
eral business, the average starting salary paid for 
June 1960 was $5496, while the average teacher salary 
was $3818. It should be pointed out that the salary 
in Tennessee for 1960-61 will be increased by an 
average of $275 per teacher because of the overage 
which is not a part of the salary schedule. 

In spite of the fact that teachers have invested 
years of time and thousands of dollars preparing for 
teaching service, a Tennessee teacher earns less than 
other professional workers and also less than the 
average truck driver. 

Not only are salaries in the public schools low in 
Tennessee, but the salaries for public colleges and 
universities in Tennessee rank at the bottom of the 
Southeastern states. 


Tennessee Can Afford Better Salaries 


Our economy is the highest in history. The income 
of Tennesseans in 1959 amounted to a record of more 
than $4,800,000,000. Retail sales in 1959 reached al- 
most three and one-half billion dollars. A record of 
more than 756 million dollars was paid in federal 
taxes by Tennesseans during 1959-60. Tennessee 
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is leading the south in recruitment of new industry. 
In spite of all this our educational effort is com- 
paratively low, especially in relation to what we 
spend on other items. In 1959-1960, ‘Tennesseans 
spent more than 50 million dollars on whiskey, 71 
million dollars on beer, 87 million dollars on tobacco. 
In 1959, Tennesseans spent $960,000,000 for auto- 
mobiles and automotive services and fuel. It is true 
that this money is personal money; but, if Ten- 
nesseans wish to spend more on education, the money 
is available. Educational support is the giving up of 
a little today in order that there may be a better 
tomorrow. 


Local Supplements Must Meet Local Needs 


Salaries in rural counties are sometimes looked 
upon as being adequate. However, the salary must 
compensate for the high cost of college preparation 
for teaching. In many systems the average teacher 
salary is less than $3000 per year. Approximately 
two-thirds of the teachers of the state earn less than 
the state average. The teachers in over forty rural 
school systems receive no supplement beyond the 
state minimum salary schedule. 





Even though urban teachers receive local salary 
supplements ranging in the four largest metropolitan 
areas in 1959-60 from $550 for a beginning bachelor’s 
degree teacher to $2132 for one with maximum ex- 
perience, there is still need for additional increases 
because urban teachers are attracted to the higher 
salaries of non-teaching jobs in their center. The cost 
of living is higher in urban centers. The south, and 
particularly Tennessee, is a “hunting ground” for 
teachers by other school systems. Other large cities 
across the nation pay teachers considerably higher 
salaries than do Tennessee’s large cities. The four 
largest Tennessee cities ranked 85th, 89th, 96th, and 
97th from the top in a ranking of beginning salaries 
paid bachelor’s degree teachers by 97 U. S. cities of 
more than 100,000 population. The four cities men- 
tioned above ranked 426th, 438th, 450th, and 464th 
from the top among 500 U. S. cities with 25,000 or 
more population in salaries paid beginning bachelors’ 
degree teachers. 

All Tennessee teachers should acquaint themselves 
with the truth about teachers’ salaries and should pass 
the word on to friends of education. F.E.B. 


American Education Week 
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SUUCATION WEEK IM TEN NEStEE 





“Toward the end that the schools will receive the 
support and cooperation they require. . .” In the 
presence of Joe Morgan, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Frank Bass, TEA Executive Secretary, Rankin 
E. Mathis, Jr., Tennessee Commander of the 
American Legion and Mrs. J. E. Cornette, Presi- 
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dent of Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Governor Buford Ellington signs the 
document proclaiming the week of November 
6-12, 1960, as Education Week in Tennessee. 
Those witnessing the signing of the proclamation 
are official representatives of the organizations 
that sponsor Education Week. 
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To help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren’t able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 





Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advices 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 





What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army’s purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 





An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL STM-10-60 
Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 

ATTN: AGSN 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 
film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 


Name 





Address 








City 





Zone State 





High School 





Position 
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Mr. Nixon 
on Education: 


Statement for 


State Education 
Association Journals 


By RICHARD M. NIXON 


The views of Vice President Nixon are 


printed exactly as received by us, with 
no additions or deletions. 


It is unnecessary to tell the teachers of 
America that in far too many of the 
nation’s school districts we lack adequate 
classroom facilities; or that our teachers’ 
salaries seldom match their responsibilities 
or contribution to society. 

These are urgent problems. They must 
be tackled and solved. And we must spend 
the resources necessary to do the job. On 
ali this our two major parties and their 
national candidates are agreed. 

The problem, however, involves far more 
than the mere expenditure of Federal 
funds. Education is more than classrooms 
and textbooks, teaching aids and payrolls. 
Education is a process by which the values, 
ideas and achievements of each generation 
are passed on to the next—a transmission 
belt involving our total national culture. 
In this process the teacher plays the crucial 
role. Our educational system can only be 
as good as its teachers. To achieve a system 
of educational excellence, the nation’s 
teachers must maintain the highest possible 
standards. 

To repeat: education is a process by 
which a society preserves its past achieve- 
ments, transmits its heritage, and thus 
moves ahead to meet new challenges. This 
means that our educational system must 
itself be marked by one overriding prin- 
ciple—the principle of freedom. Our teach- 
ers must be free to think, our schools to 
experiment, our students to do research 
on the frontiers of knowledge. We must 
scrupulously avoid erecting any barrier to 
freedom—except only self-imposed stand- 
ards of excellence. 
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I am convinced that Federal aid to 
education can, if applied in the wrong 
way, impose a barrier to freedom in the 
form of rigid central controls over the 
substance of what is taught in our schools. 


The right approach to the problem 
should, in my view, take this form: (a) 
Federal grants to local school districts, but 
for school construction only; (b) an aid 
formula that tends to equalize resources 
among local areas, so that every school 
district can provide adequate classroom 
facilities and then utilize its own resources 
to raise teachers’ salaries; (c) a matching- 
grant approach so that even as local con- 
trol of education is retained, so too is a 
sense of basic local responsibility. We must 
always bear in mind that in the final 
analysis it is the states and local school 
districts, not the Federal government, 
which will determine the quality of our 
public education system. 

Such a grant-in-aid program—and its 
exact size would depend upon a continuous 
analysis and review of changing needs— 
is the first and basic step that we must 
take in support of American education. 
But there are further directions, too, which 
an imaginative Federal program might 
take. Let me simply suggest the broad 
outlines: 

—tax allowances for the ever-increasing 
cost of education, and for voluntary con- 
tributions to our private schools and 
colleges, an essential sector in any free 
educational system; 

—an expansion of the fellowship and loan 
program, begun in the framework of the 
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National Defense Education Act to meet 
crash-needs, but extended to include all 
the traditional academic disciplines; 


—special incentives, in awarding such fel- 
lowships and loans, to potential teachers; 


—a program of national merit scholarships 
so that no truly-gifted American will be 
denied college training by barriers of race, 
color or financial ability; 


—the fullest possible use of existing Fed- 
eral agencies as clearinghouses for informa- 
tion and for the provision of technical aid 
in all the promising new fields of educa- 
tional technique; 


—support for basic research, in educational 
theory and technique alike, according to 
the model so well established in our Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Let me sum up: our goals are clear. We 
seek an overall educational system which 
is second to none. Its hallmarks must be 
excellence and freedom. Its heart is, neces- 
sarily, the teaching profession itself. And 
the role of the Federal government must 
be to stimulate and support these essential 
qualities. The test of Federal aid to edu- 
cation is not, therefore, simply the amount 
of money we spend: it is how we spend 
the money, and toward what goals. 

So long as we do not lose sight of these 
aims, I am certain that we can and will 
mobilize the resources—Federal, state and 
local, public and private—to get the job 
done. 
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Education 


By JOHN F. KENNEDY 


The views of Senator Kennedy 
are printed exactly as received 
by us, with no deletions or additions 


Our educational system is faced today 
with a severe crisis, a crisis with grave 
implications for every American, indeed for 
the world. Our survival as a nation, our 
leadership of the Free World and the 
quality of our society hinge upon the 
ability of the American people to meet 
the pressing demand on our schools and 
colleges. We must move boldly and imag- 
inatively to insure that our youth receive 
the training and develop the skills necessary 
to our success in the great world competi- 
tion between Democracy and Communist 
dictatorship. 

The growth of the national economy 
depends upon the quality of our educa- 
tional system. Recent studies have shown 
that the superior educational background 
of American workers enabled us to outstrip 
European nations in economic growth prior 
to World War II. Higher education pro- 
vides the scientists and the resources for 
the basic research which is the foundation 
of modern industry. For example, Einstein’s 
theoretical work in 1905 laid the founda- 
tion of modern television. Even by material 
standards our investment is in people. 

The future of government depends upon 
education. The vision of our leaders and 
the ability of the voters to choose them 
wisely depends upon what is happening 
in the classrooms in every city and hamlet. 

And education will broaden and deepen 
human experience. It will strengthen the 
human spirit. 

Yet our educational system is plainly 
insufficient. We have 135,000 fewer class- 
rooms than necessary. In Tennessee, school 
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enrollments are at a record high of 810,500. 
In the decade ahead they will climb even 
higher. Some of your existing schools are 
already inadequate. The Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare reports that 
there are 10,422 pupils more than your 
classrooms can properly hold. Some build- 
ings are unsafe and obsolete. Existing con- 
struction plans do not meet the greater 
needs of the 1960's. 

New classrooms, however, are not enough. 
Classrooms are useless without well-paid, 
competent teachers. Teachers’ salaries are 
shockingly low. Their compensation fails 
to reflect the vital contribution they are 
making to our national strength and se- 
curity. 

It is not enough to strengthen the pri- 
mary and secondary schools. Three-fifths of 
our best high school students do not go 
to college. Limited family incomes are 
denying promising boys and girls the op- 
portunity of higher education and de- 
priving the nation of some of its best 
minds. The National Defense Education 
Act was a long step in the right direction. 
But we need more loans and scholarship 


aid not limited to science and defense. 
The NDEA was also marred by a dis- 
criminatory, ineffective and unjustified 


loyalty oath. 


The crisis must be attacked on three 
levels. Education is first of all a local re- 
sponsibility. The State and local authorities 
have often made heroic efforts. But State 
and local governments cannot solve the 
crisis alone because of their limited sources 


of revenue. 
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The federal government has not assumed 
its share of the responsibility. Education 
is a national problem. We must, therefore, 
embark upon a program of increased fed- 
eral assistance to States and local school 
districts making funds available for public 
school construction and teachers’ salaries. 
Because the Administration’s proposal to 
guarantee school bonds was grossly in- 
adequate, I co-sponsored Senate bills mak- 
ing broader aid available for both purposes. 
Let us be plain, however, that the direc- 
tion of our public school systems must 
local hands. The local au- 
thorities should determine both academic 
content and standards. 


remain in 


Finally, it is not enough to look to 
government. The ultimate responsibility 
lies with every man and woman. An 
aroused public can insist upon improving 
educational standards. It can demand bet- 
ter training for teachers. The States must 
be encouraged to recruit their teachers 
more skillfully and to use them more 
effectively. Parent volunteers could elimi- 
nate much of the paperwork which pre- 
vents teachers from devoting their full 
energy and ability to teaching students. 
All of us can and must actively support 
the public school system wherever our 
children may be educated. 


It is unfortunate that we should have 
to be jarred into recognition of our in- 
adequacies by the sudden impact of the 
technological achievements of the Soviet 
Union. In recent years, Russia has devoted 
more than twice as much of its national 
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By HAROLD TAYLOR 


HERE are two fundamental 
weaknesses in contemporary 
American society, a lack of purpose 
and an over concern with security. 


The two weaknesses are directly re- 
lated to each other and mark a 
degeneration of American demo- 
cratic philosophy into a doctrine of 
hedonism and laissez-faire. 


Where everything successful is 
approved, each.must decide upon 
his own satisfactions and his own 
obligations. In the absence of con- 
straint, and, as of late, in the absence 
of leadership, the personal choice of 
the citizen is conditioned more by 
what is convenient and materially 
gratifying than by what is honest, 
good and true. 

In place of the bold line of pro- 
gressive thinking which comes 
straight through Jefferson, Tom 
Paine, Emerson, Whitman, Lincoln 
and John Dewey, we are content to 
forsake our own tradition and to 
establish, without thought, an equi- 
librium of economic and _ political 
forces by simply allowing events to 
happen as they please and accommo- 
dating ourselves to their results. 


We therefore find ourselves alter- 
nately amazed and alarmed as we 
move from one crisis to the next 
with improvised policies to meet 
each one as it comes along. The 
major initiative in international 
political and cultural affairs has 
been taken by the Soviet Union, and 
as they act, we react. 

Nowhere is this seen more clearly 
than in our public debates about 
education, All of us have had direct 
experience with one or another of 
the problems we face in American 
education. We are the ones who 
know about and are coping with 
shortages of funds, weaknesses in 
teaching, deficiencies in quality and 
lack of social energy in the country’s 
educational system. We are the ones 
who also know about the enormous 
resources of talent and idealism in 
our American youth, their lively 
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minds, their willing hearts. 

We have seen the dedication of 
teachers who care, we have seen at 
first hand the rich possibilities of 
intellectual and social advance in 
every aspect of American culture. 

Yet the public debates on educa- 
tion reflect the aimlessness of our 
national policy, the same impulsive 
jumps from crisis to crisis, the same 
tendency to run from problems and 
talk in empty abstractions, the same 
refusal to come to terms with the 
real issues of the world of the twen- 
tieth century, 


The real issues are not ideological. 
They are practical, and we would 
do well to heed what General Mar- 
shall used to say, “Don’t fight the 
question. Answer it.” The practical 
issues have to do with establishing 
means of disarmament, feeding the 
hungry, teaching the ignorant, build- 
ing schools, housing the destitute, 
giving productive work to the un- 
employed, using science for human 
welfare, and doing all these things 
on a world scale at a time when the 
Soviet Union is doing everything in 
its power to make our answers to 
these questions seem ineffective and 
their own unbeatable. 

It is here that ideology becomes 
involved, but the choice between the 
ideologies of communism and 
democracy will be made by the 
peoples of the world in terms of 
the practical results provided by the 
two systems. The achievement of 
freedom in this conflict of systems is 
also a practical matter, and it should 
not be assumed that those Asians 
who are now testing the ideas of 
democracy in their own systems of 
government are altogether inspired 
by the kind of freedom they see in 
the laissez-faire philosophy of con- 
temporary America. 

On the other hand, we do have a 
philosophy which lies at the heart 
of our social system, one which not 
only provides the working plan for 
a system of government, but which 


Dr. Taylor is a former president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York. This 
article is from an address to the Fifteenth 
National Conference on Higher Education. 


provides the moral and social energy 
which has made this country great. 
It has taught us how to deal with 
practical issues, how to establish a 
society based on justice, generosity 
of spirit, equality and mutual re- 
spect. 

It is a progressive philosophy 
which broke with the social ideas of 
the old world and set itself the task 
of building a new society on truly 
equalitarian lines. It is pragmatic, 
experimental, empirical, evolution- 
ary, pluralistic, liberal and demo- 
cratic. 

Emerson was giving it a voice 
when he asked his famous question, 
“If there is any period one would 
desire to be born in, is it not the 
age of Revolution? When the old 
and the new stand side by side and 
admit of being compared; when the 
energies of all men are searched by 
fear and hope; when the historic 
glories of the old can be compen- 
sated by the rich possibilities of the 
new era?” 

This is the authentic sound of 
America. I suggest that we return 
to our roots in the American tra- 
dition and enjoy the possibilities of 
the new era. I suggest that the 
optimism of progressive thought is 
at the center of American achieve- 
ment, and the old and the new do 
stand side by side and do admit of 
being compared. 

When we compare them we can 
be proud of the fact that we have a 
national system of free and demo- 
cratic education, free from author- 
itarian control either by church or 
state, operated by our citizens, and 
dedicated not only to the intellectual 
development of American youth, but 
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to their moral and social welfare. 
We can be proud that this system 
has invented new forms of educa- 
tion previously unknown in Europe 
or anywhere else and that it stands 
as a monument to the democratic 
ideals of a new society founded in a 
new world, 


There are those who now tell us 
that progressive philosophy in social 
and educational matters has weak- 
ened our society, that we must turn 
back to conservative doctrines as 
we enter the new era. The first thing 
we must do in education, we are 
told, is to return to European con- 
cepts, separate the sheep from the 
goats at an earlier age, put some to 
work with their hands, the others 
with their heads, select the gifted, 
stiffen the examinations, raise the 
requirements, stop trying to educate 
the whole man and the whole 
country and concentrate on the 
intellect and those who possess it. 

But what then is our national aim 
in education? To compete with the 
Russians in their terms? To give the 
most and the best we have to those 
who will serve the establishment? 
To develop a class society in which 
higher education is the prerogative 
of the academically well born? 

It is clearly not this. It is to give 
to every child the education his 
talents deserve. The purpose in do- 
ing that is to open up his life to 
everything that is possible in the 
world, and thus to allow him to add 
his gifts to the total life of his com- 
munity. 

When we say we mean to educate 
all American youth, we mean just 
that and nothing less. The progres- 
sive idea is to build an education 
which takes account of who the 
children are and what they can be- 
come. 


If they are ignorant, what they 
need is knowledge, not exclusion 
from further education; if they have 
not yet learned to learn, if their en- 
vironment has crushed their curi- 
osity, if they are culturally under- 
nourished, if their vocabulary is 
underdeveloped, what they need is 
teaching which is lively, vigorous, 
informed and productive. They need 
a chance to get started, not more 
hours of text-book material which 
they can’t yet handle. 

If their test scores are low, what 
they need is a teacher who can find 
out why and can set about raising 
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them, not someone who classifies 
them as stupid on the basis of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. If their teach- 
ers are incompetent what they need 
is better teaching not a storm of 
rhetoric against American education. 

In other words, if we are to edu- 
cate all American youth, we have 
to take all American youth into ac- 
count, we must build new institu- 
tions of a kind and a quality which 
will take children from where they 
are into the next stages of their de- 
velopment. This is the point at 
which the optimism of the progres- 
sive philosophy is attacked by the 
negative strictures of conservative 
doctrine. Why try to educate them 
all when so many of them are not 
worthy? Why over-run our colleges 
with average or below-average stu- 
dents when education is in short 
supply? 

The progressive says, education is 
for everyone; let us have all the stu- 
dents in our colleges who can qual- 
ify, let us seek them out, for in the 
ranks of present youth are those who 
will show us what they can do if 
only they have a chance to do so. 
Let us use our universities to raise 
higher the level of intelligence of 
our whole population, not looking 
down at them from a height as if the 
educated minority were a separate 
breed possessing the innate virtues 
of the higher learning. There are 
more and shinier fish in the sea than 
we have ever pulled out if only we 
know how to fish and if only we 
throw a wide net. 


The philosophy I am advocating 
is the philosophy of those practical- 
minded democrats who founded the 
state universities, not as sanctuaries 
for the liberal arts nor as the special 
preserve of intellectuals, but as in- 
stitutions of learning which could 
meet the needs of the people of the 
state. 


The natural sciences were obvi- 
ously important since they provided 
the knowledge on which agriculture, 
industry and the expansion of mod- 
ern society rested; the social sciences 
were important because they gave to 
the people the facts and the insights 
by which the state could write its 
tax bills, organize its social welfare, 
build its communities; the arts were 
important because they fulfilled the 
need of the people for experience 
with aesthetic and cultural values 
in their daily lives. 


To go to the university was not 
to enter a separate world inhabited 
by a different species of human be- 
ing, but to seek from scholars, whose 
business it was to study and to teach, 
the knowledge and understanding 
which could enrich the life of the 
student and his community in the 
years after college. 

Seen from this perspective, the 
arts become a form of experience, 
not an academic exercise, the 
sciences become a way of thinking 
and a source of useful knowledge, 
the life of the university becomes a 
way of sharing new experience with 
others of similar interests, the pur- 
pose in going to college is to learn 
how to do something which is per- 
sonally satisfying and socially useful. 

Without that sense of purpose, the 
student will wander aimlessly 
through his education, doing what 
is expected but never making the 
demands upon himself which can 
be made only by the man who has 
a goal toward which his life is mov- 
ing. 


For the student with such a pur- 
pose, at a university which recog- 
nizes what that purpose is, there can 
be no conflict between vocational 
training and liberal education. The 
curriculum will contain those studies 
and will foster those experiences 
which are significant in the individ- 
ual lives of the students and are at 
the same time relevant to the needs 
of the society in which the students 
will live. 


If their university education has 
been successful they will be prepared 
to take the role in society for which 
their talents are best suited, and they 
will at the same time be liberally 
educated; that is to say, they will be 
interested in the arts, in ideas, in 
thinking critically and creatively 
about their society, in forming stand- 
ards of taste and of judgment about 
the culture which surrounds them. 

We must rescue the idea of voca- 
tion from the disrepute into which 
it has fallen and the misuse to which 
it has been put. The essence of the 
liberal arts is not that they are non- 
vocational. They are directly related 
to one’s vocation. A vocation is a 
calling, something to which the in- 
dividual is drawn by talent and in- 
terest, something to which he is 
called. 


The liberal arts furnished the 
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forms of experience through which 
the individual can learn to make 


discriminating judgments about 
himself and his world, and the truly 
educated man is one who has 
learned to use what he has in ways 
which are productive both to him- 
self and to his society. 

It is for this reason that the pro- 
gressive philosophy advocates the 
fusion of the liberal and the voca- 
tional, the practical and the theo- 
retical, in one curriculum. It puts 
its emphasis on the practice of the 


creative arts rather than on text- 
books about them, but in so doing 
does not intend to ignore the study 
of those works of art which are 
classics in history. Similarly, a 
progressive philosophy urges the use 
of contemporary materials in the 
curriculum of politics and social 
studies, the use of direct experience 
with political and social phenomena, 
but not at the expense of the wider 
views to be obtained through the 
study of history and the literature 
of the past. 
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How then is education related to 
the national purpose? What do we 
have to do with establishing a na- 
tional purpose? Certainly we must 
take account of the national need 
for scientists, engineers, linguists, 
and skilled workers of all kinds to 
strengthen the national defense. 
Certainly we must improve the 
range and quality of the high school 
curriculum by enriching the content 
of our courses in science, mathe- 
matics, history and languages. The 
students are ready for it whenever 
we are. 

But the purpose in doing so is not 
merely to maintain American pros- 
perity and military security by 
recruiting technically trained man- 
power. The national purpose is to 
establish a just and peaceful world 
order in which we as the greatest 
democratic power take the leader- 
ship in democracy. In this we all 
have a part to play, both in defining 
the goal and in moving toward it. 

We need composers, poets, artists, 
architects, philosophers, teachers and 
writers, and above all, teachers, just 
as we need scientists. But we need 
scientists who are informed by a 
spirit of liberal and democratic 
faith, we need humanists who under- 
stand the scientific age, we need cit- 
izens who believe in education as 
an instrument for achieving a better 
life for all humanity. We therefore 
need to concentrate our national at- 
tention on the proposition that a 
free society in a free world can only 
be achieved when our educational 
system has not only taught its citi- 
zens the skills and techniques neces- 
sary to run a modern industrial so- 
ciety, but has taught them to believe 
in the generosity of heart, the bold- 
ness of imagination and the liberal 
ideals of a truly democratic philoso- 
phy. 
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VENTURE IN COOPERATION: 


Shelbyville and Bedford County show how 


an entire community can work to achieve 


Better School Health 


It was not even necessary to ex- 
plain the situation to the group as- 
sembled in the school supervisor's 
office that warm spring day. The fam- 
ily mame in the community was 
synonymous with undesirability. 

The father was an unkempt, indo- 
lent, intemperate man with a self- 
righteous attitude toward mistakes of 
others, particularly his immoral wife 
who every one strongly suspected was 
at this time initiating Mary Sue into 
the same kind of life. The two of 
them would disappear for days at a 
time leaving the four younger chil- 
dren, three in our mentally retarded 
class, to struggle in squalor, surviv- 
ing only through the efforts of the 
welfare office. 

It was this case of Mary Sue and 
her brother and three small sisters 
which gave us the incentive to es- 
tablish needed lines of communica- 
tion between the school and com- 
munity agencies. 

Together we talked the situation 
over—the county judge, the mayor, 
the PTA health chairman, a school 
board representative, public health 
officer and supervising nurse, school 
administrators, and teachers compos- 
ing the school health council. This 
case was only one of our problems. 
There were many needing assistance 
physically, mentally, and emotion- 
ally, who could profit by our united 
efforts. Without that unanimity each 
agency never quite seemed to go far 
enough to touch the services of the 
next for fear of intrusion, Every one 
spoke freely and a better understand- 
ing of community services was the 
outcome. 


In addition to this, a great need 
was felt for medical policies to gov- 
ern our school health program. The 
new City School Health Council was 
asked to sponsor an in-service edu- 
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cation program on this phase of 
health. Bedford County teachers were 
invited to participate. 

The public health supervising 
nurse and her staff worked closely 
with other members of the steering 
committee in planning two after- 
school meetings in the form of 
panels with group participation in 
a question and answer period. An 
appeal to a physician, a member of 
the school board, resulted in a school 
health committee from the local med- 
ical society. These three members 
worked faithfully with the group 
throughout the entire venture. 

The subject chosen for study was 
“The Role of the Medical Profes- 
sion in School Health.” The team 
approach was emphasized by Mr. 
Homer Hopkins, director of health 
education, Tennessee Department of 
Public Health, who served as mod- 
erator of the panels composed of 
three local doctors, a local dentist, 
and Mrs. Rose Robinson, State De- 
partment of Education. Another very 
constructive session was held by the 
panel, with Negro doctors added, at 
Bedford County Training School for 
the Negro teachers. This made par- 
ticipation practically 100 per cent by 
all teachers in Bedford County and 
Shelbyville City School Systems. 

The teacher groups were eager and 
responsive, asking numerous ques- 
tions centered around major emer- 
gencies, minor injuries, and early 
symptoms of diseases common to the 
school-age child, and the teacher’s 
role in caring for them. Answers 
came for many problems that teach- 
ers are constantly being faced with, 
and best of all, everyone recognized 
the fact that here was support from 
our local medical society for class- 
room medical problems which teach- 
ers meet daily. 

Someone suggested that this perti- 


nent information be put in a bulle- 
tin for distribution to all classrooms. 
Classroom teachers, supervising teach- 
ers, and public health nurses worked 
as a committee to complete the ma- 
terial given by the doctors and den- 
tist; . . . this is now being edited by 
the School Health Medical Commit- 
tee for approval by the local medical 
society and for early fall distribution. 

Such was the beginning of our 
Shelbyville City School Health Coun- 
cil, organized during the fall of 1958 
with the designated purpose of im- 
proving the health of school children 
through joint effort by the school 
and community. Conceived through 
foresight of the city school superin- 
tendent, Mr. Ervin H. Thomas, aided 
by untiring efforts of the supervising 
teacher, Mrs. C. D. Russell, the coun- 
cil was chaired by Mrs. Tom Philpot 
a classroom teacher. 

With a broad representation from 
the community and a wealth of re- 
sources from our local and _ state 
agencies, the Council has a sound 
basis for becoming an important 
factor in improving health of school 
children as the organization takes 
roots in the community. An evalua- 
tion session at the end of the year 
gave the members further insight 
into the strengths and weaknesses of 
our accomplishments, as well as a 
look into future needs. 

Plans have been made with the 
assistance of Charles Kerr and Mrs. 
Rose Robinson, State Department of 
Education, and Homer Hopkins, 
State Department of Health, for 
other activities for the school year 
1960-61 in the field of mental and 
emotional health. By such united 
efforts we can continue to bring 
about more healthful living condi- 
tions for the children of our com- 
munity, a heritage every American 
child should expect to receive. 
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Got A Question? 


A new plan of direct communication enables teachers 
and administrators in the Memphis City Schools to 
discuss important questions in a mutually helpful manner. 


By LEE THOMPSON 


One of the most important factors 
in creating and maintaining good 
morale throughout any school sys- 
tem is adequate communication 
from the administrative echelon to 
the principals and teachers, and 
from the principals and teachers to 
administration, A good system of 
communication allows for maximum 
transmittal of information and ideas 
in both directions. 

Various methods and media are 
being used in the Memphis City 
School System at the present time 
in order to implement our basic 
belief about two-way communica- 
tion. 

Some of our standard means of 
communication are: regular teach- 
ers’ meetings, Superintendent’s Bul- 
letin, memos to the schools, in-service 
training meetings, sectional teachers’ 
meetings, principals’ meetings, Policy 
Handbook, daily newspapers, educa- 
tional television, personal contact in 
the schools, and most recently, 
regional teachers’ meetings. 

The regional teachers’ meetings 
were begun this Spring in order to 
make the matter of communication 
as personal and informative as pos- 
sible. Eight meeting places were es- 
tablished in various sections of the 
city as a matter of convenience to 
the personnel who wished to attend. 
The meetings were entirely optional, 
and were open to teachers, librarians 
and principals, Picture shows were 
made available at each meeting so 
that it would not be necessary for 
teachers with families to secure 
baby-sitters. 

Memos were sent to each principal 
and building representative of the 
local Teachers’ Association explain- 
ing in detail the purpose of the 
meetings and giving the time and 
place of each of the meeting places. 





The Author 
Mr. Thompson is director of adminis- 
trative services of the Memphis City Schools. 
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Question cards were distributed 
to schools in sufficient quantities for 
all teachers to have an opportunity 
to ask a question or questions. One 
side of the card had some suggested 
topics, but the teachers were not 
limited to the topics listed. We asked 
that the cards be returned to our 
office a week prior to the meeting 
with the particular meeting place 
the person who asked the question 
planned to attend indicated on the 
card in order that we would be sure 
to answer the question at the right 
meeting. This made it possible to 
have a detailed answer ready for the 
meeting. However, blank cards were 
available at each meeting and many 
were handed in on the meeting night. 
Questions from the floor were also 
welcomed. 

Each card had a space at the bot- 
tom where the person could sign 
his name if he wished a written reply 
to his question. In such cases, a let- 
ter was directed to the person with 
the answer to the question. The 
question was also answered at the 
meeting for the benefit of others in 
attendance, but no mention was 
made of the person who had asked 
the question. It was not necessary 
that the cards be signed. 

The question cards were grouped 
according to subjects which provided 
for a reasonable amount of con- 
tinuity in presentation. 

The theme of the meetings was 
“Getting To Know You” and a rec- 
ord by that title was played prior 
to and immediately following the 
meeting. We think that this helped 
to produce a feeling of informality 
which stimulated questions from the 
floor. 

A great deal of time was spent 
in the plans and arrangements for 
these programs. However, we feel 
that the effort justified the result 
and that this means of communica- 
tion is excellent whether a school 
system has 32 or 3200 teachers. 


Mr. Kennedy on 
Education 


[Continued from page 13] 


income to education as the United States. 
But it is better to be jarred than to miss 
the opportunity entirely. 

We confront a challenge—a challenge to 
world leadership or world weakness—to 
survival or extinction—to an enlightened 
humanity or a crass materialism. We can 
meet the challenge by united action. Only 
an educated America can live at peace in 
the world and at best with itself. 


Fentress County Art Festival 


Fentress County schools honored their 
best known benefactor, Alvin C. York at 
their all-day arts festival May 6. Sergeant 
York, hero of World War I and a founder 
of York Institute, lectured extensively to 
raise funds for Fentress County Schools 
and went before the state legislature to 
appeal for passage of the bill to set up 
York Agricultural Institute as a_ state 
school. Musical compositions woven into 
the drama depicting major events in his 
life included a “Ballad of Sergeant York” 
written as a tribute to him by Mrs. Reba 
Bacon, regional consultant, in-service train- 
ing, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. Music 
for the ballad was composed by Thomas 
A. Kirk of Nashville. 








Prebound Books 


State librarian gives six reasons for pur- 
chasing BTSB Bindings. 


1. “bindings are more 
attractive.” 

2. “billing is the most accurate.” 

3. “service is faster.” 

4. “stock is . . . complete.” 

5. “shipments always arrive . . . in ex- 
cellent condition.” 

6. “prices on quantity orders are con- 
sistently lower than those of other con- 
cerns producing Class A library binding.” 
We'd like to convince you too that 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Prebound 
Books will best serve you and your li- 
brary. We urge you to write for our 
literature and catalogs. 


a Sue. 


manuractueees OF 
“GOUND-TO-STAY-BOUNO” PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, KLLINOIS 


sturdy and 
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HONORS STUDENTS of Tennessee’s 1960 Science Talent Search, their teachers, 


and four members of the Talent Search Committee visited the Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory in April as guests of Dr. C. P. Keim, president of the Tennessee 
Academy of Science, and Dr. Alvin M. Weinberg, director of the laboratory. High- 
lights of the trip were visits to the Atomic Energy Museum, inspection of certain 


laboratories and operating areas, and spend-the-night invitations to the homes of 


scientists on the laboratory staff. 


Reflection of Good Teaching: 


Tennessee’s Record 


in the Nation’s 
Science Talent Search 


By JAMES L. MAJOR, Clarksville High School, and 
HANOR A. WEBB, Peabody College 


Since 1946, when Tennessee made its 
first Science Talent Search, a total of 354 
high school seniors have won listings as 
having outstanding talent for science. 
Forty-eight of these have achieved honor- 
able mention in National Science Talent 
Search competitions. Six others have won 
scholarship awards. And on one memorable 
occasion (in 1959) John S. Letcher of 
Baylor School, Chattanooga, received the 
grand award, a $7,500. scholarship. He is 
now a student of nuclear physics at Cali- 
ifornia Institute of Technology. 

In the most recent search (winter of 
1959-60), thirty Tennessee high school 
seniors made superior showings: six of 
them received honorable mention in the 
national competition. In recognition of 
their achievement, the names of the twenty- 
five boys and five girls were sent to more 
than fifty colleges and universities that 
have standing requests for the list. Most 
of the students listed entered freshmen 
classes this fall, many of them on science 
scholarships. 

Through recognition and encouragement 
of outstanding high school science stu- 
dents, Science Clubs of America are help- 
ing prove that the spirit of all good 
teaching lies not so much in imparting 
knowledge as in stimulating students in its 
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pursuit. The Science Talent Search is pro- 
viding part of the stimulation. 

In Tennessee the search is administered 
through a committee of the Tennessee 
Academy of Science. Members of the com- 
mittee are: Thomas C. Barr, Jr., Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; Calvin 
A. Buehler, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; L. P. Cushman, Oak Ridge City 
Schools; James L. Major, Clarksville High 
School, Clarksville (chairman); Hanor A. 
Webb, Peabody College, Nashville; and J. 
H. Wood, University of Tennessee. 


1960 Science Talent Search Winners 

The list of talented seniors, city by city, 
is given below. In each case the teacher 
and high school are listed first; then the 
name of each student winner at that 
school, plus the project of that student. 
Students whose names are set in bold face 
type received honorable mention in the 
National Science Talent Search: 


Chattanooga 

Sister Hyacinth, Notre Dame High: Allen 
Edward Erickson, “Chemical Reactions in 
Photography”; Diana Mary von Werssowetz, 
“Blood Grouping and Testing.” 


Clarksville 
James L. Major and Joe Minor, Clarks- 
ville High: Ronald Arthur Cole, “Effects 








of Heat on Transistors”; James Thomas 
Mann, “Penicillin, the Miracle Drug”; 
Larry Dean Partain, “Experiment with 
Ions”; William Ronald Smithfield, “Column 
Chromatography in Separation of Carotin- 


oids.” 
Dyersburg 
Mrs. J. M. Boyd, Dyersburg High: 


Richard David Taylor, II, “Construction 
of Thermocouples.” 
Jefferson City 

Marian Whitaker, Jefferson High: Sam- 
uel Clark Fain, Jr., “Design and Construc- 
tion of an Eight-Tube Receiver.” 
Kingsport 

James T. Davis and Ruth Ramer, 
Dobyns-Bennett High: Gipsie Ann Bush, 
“Organisms in Water”; Harry Wesley 
Coover, III, “High Efficiency Transistors”; 
Robert Ware Reynolds, “Effects of X-ray 
on Penicillin.” 


Knoxville 
James T. Hardin, West High: Arthur 
Gilbert Frass, “Test Stand for a Model 


Rocket”; Robert Everist Greene, “Stretch 
Transformation”; Ralph Arnold Smith, 
“Gibberellin on Algae.” 

Herman S. Foust, Young High: Lewis 
Jackson Bledsoe, “Analog Computer Ap- 
plied to Ecosystem Study.” 


Madisonville 

Reaves Bingham, Madisonville High: 
Betty Jean Douglas, “Negative Factors 
which Influence High School Students’ 
Work.” 

Memphis 

Shirley M. Potts, Central High: Billy 
Wesley Beyers, Jr., “Automatic Brine 
Shrimp Feeder.” 

Laura Mauzy, Central High: Robert 


Gary Loudon, “Original Theorems.” 

Brother H. Francis, Christian Brothers 
High: Ronald Lee Gilman, “144-Megacycle 
Radio George Albert Loud, 
“Stereo-Chemistry and Crystallography”; 
Mark Frazer Paris, “Charting the Brain 
of a Mammal”; Wilfred John Schwarz, 
“Expansion-Type Cloud Chamber.” 

J. D. Reding, Treadwell High: Gretta 
Holt Guyton, “Laundering Fabrics”; Jerry 
Lynn Vaughan, “Embryological Studies.” 

Frances B. Wild, White Station High: 
Charles Paul Warr, “Electrotherapy of 
Flora in Liquid Nutrient Medium.” 
Nashville 

Jacquelyn Ann Turner, Hillsboro High: 
Daniel Wilson Weedman, “Ten-Inch Re- 
flecting Telescope.” 

Mrs. Burt R. Francis, Isaac Litton High: 


Station”; 


Robert Melvin Davidson, “Photovoltaic 
Cells.” 
Oak Ridge 


Sherman D. Sheppard, Oak Ridge High: 
Karl Martin Elsa, “Chromogenic Trans- 
formations in Serratia Marcescens”; Robin 
Elizabeth Smith, “A Geotropic Experi- 
ment.” 

Wartburg 

O. R. Jordan and S. D. Knisley, Central 
High: Forrest Dale Stewart, “Small-Tube 
Radio Receiver.” 
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HOW TO LAUNCH A 
SPANISH PROGRAM 


Regular elementary-school teachers, 
after only minimal training, can 
successfully introduce conversa- 
tional Spanish by means of the 


CHILDREN of the AMERICAS 
> INTRODUCTORY KIT @ 


consisting of 


33 1/3 RPM recording, narrated 
by native speakers 


groups of colorful picture 
vocabulary cards 


teaching and activity suggestions 
step-by-step teaching procedures 


Introductory 
kit and rec- 
ords availa- 
ble under 
N. D. E. A. 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR 
SPANISH PROGRAM 


DIN ORBIT 


Carry through, from early elementary grades through 
junior high, with the state-adopted, classroom-proved, 
audio-lingual-visual program of the 


CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAS SPANISH SERIES 


© 6 long-playing records © 6 colorfully illustrated books 


© a comprehensive manual 
for teachers 


The child listens to the recordings; repeats what he 
hears; reads in his book what he has heard and said; 
later learns to write and to identify principles of 
Spanish grammar. No special equipment is required. 
Use your regular record-player. 


© step-by-step procedures 


Take advantage of this effective, inexpensive method of presenting “laboratory Spanish”’! 
Order now for immediate shipment from Tennessee Book Company, Nashville, or direct from 





nit 


707 Browder Street 








| HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


Sam Long, Regional Manager 








THE ll 
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TEAR 
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Your Macmillan representatives are William Harrell, Raymond Dixon, and Glen C. Wade 





THE 
MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH 
SERIES 


grades 2 to 12 
DR. THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK, 
senior author and coordinator 


Now available through Macmillan 
The Macmillan Student’s Edition 
of the Concise WEBSTER’S NEW 


WORLD DICTIONARY (for High 
Schools) and WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY College Edition. 


The Macmillan Company 


Atlanta, Dallas, New York, San Francisco, Chicago. 
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October Salute to 


Loeal Association 


Presidents 


In recognition of the work of our local associations and of 
the officers they choose, THE TENNESSEE TEACHER would 
like to honor the presidents of these associations during the 
1960-61 school year by printing their pictures in issues of the 


magazine. We have divided them by districts and plan to honor 


the presidents in one or two districts each month. 


This month we salute The Presidents of the Seventh District: 














Earl W. Bennett, president Henry County 
Teacher’s Association; 

Puryear High School, teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture; 

B.S. degree from University of ‘Tennessee; 
M.S. degree from University of Tennessee; 


L. E. Bouldin, president Huntingdon Edu- 
cation Association; 

Huntingdon High School, teacher of 
general science; 

B.S. degree from Bethel College. 


Bert P. Cagle, president Benton County 
Teachers Association; 

Camden Elementary School, supervising 
principal; 

B.S. degree from Bethel College; M.A. 
degree from Austin Peay State College. 


James Robert Durham, Jr., president Mc- 
Nairy County Teachers Association; 
Michie High School, teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture; 
B.S. degree from Mississippi State Col- 
lege; M.A. degree from Memphis State 
University. 


Henry B. Evans, president Decatur County 
Education Association; 

Decaturville Schools, principal; 

B.S. degree from Memphis State; M.A. 
degree from Memphis State; L.L.B. degree 
from Cumberland University. 




















Mary Ann Jackson, president McKenzie 
Education Association; 

McKenzie High School, director of girls 
physical education and girls basketball 
coach; 

B.S. degree from Bethel College. 


Marjorie McCracken, president Paris Edu- 
cation Association; 

Fairview School, teacher of the first and 
second grades; 

B.S. degree from University of Tennessee. 


Ernest Murdaugh, president Hardeman 
County Education Association; 

Whiteville High School, teacher of math- 
ematics; 

B.S. degree from University of Tennessee; 
M.A. degree from Memphis State Uni- 


versity. 


Carley W. Orick, president Chester County 
Education Association; 

Chester County High School, teacher of 
social science; 

B.S. degree from Florence (Alabama) 
State Teachers College; M.A. degree from 
Memphis State University. 


Sophronia M. Seaton, president Madison 
County Teachers’ Association; 

J. B. Young Elementary School (Bemis) , 
teacher of the second grade; 

B.S. degree from Union University; M.A. 
degree from *Memphis State University. 


C. L. Smith, president Fayette County Edu- 
cation Association; 

Braden School, classroom teacher; 

B.S. degree from Memphis State Uni- 
versity; Th.M. degree from Dallas Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


J. T. Todd, president Henderson County 
Teachers’ Association; 

Westover School, principal; 

B.S. degree from Bethel College; working 
on Master’s degree at Memphis State Uni- 
versity. 


Kenneth Watlington, president Jackson 
Education Association; 

Alexander School, principal; 

A.B. degree from Lambuth College; M.A. 
degree from Peabody College. 
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We are proud that thousands of teachers who were taught 
from the English in Action series are now teaching 

from later editions of these same 

friendly, forceful books. 


IGLISY 
ACTION 
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th 
Whether you meet English in Action as an old friend 
or a new one, you will like this helpfully organized 


E D I g I O N program. It includes texts, teacher’s editions, 


teacher’s manuals and complete answer books, prac- 


JUNIOR ‘ had eae : zs 
enccaiens tt ee tice books, teacher’s editions of practice books (with 
Books 1-2-3 : : 
taste tae answers), supplementary tests (with answers). Here 
wrens siete: aimee is everything to make your teaching easier and your 
Courses 1-2-3-4 students’ learning an enjoyable assignment. 
for eT : 
9-10-11-1 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
280-282 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 3 


Representatives: Jack J. Brent, Ernest E. Rasar 
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Chattanooga Orientation Conference 
for new teachers turns a strange, new world 
into a proud profession 


Now She Belongs 


There was a time when a new teacher in a new school system had only frustration 
and uncertainty for companions at the beginning of a school year. She was a lost and 
lonely alien setting foot in a strange and sometimes frightening land. Unknown faces 
looked into her own and seemed to withhold welcome; a wilderness of paper work 
seemed impenetrable; the task of teaching seemed impossible. 
Beginning Teacher Orientation Clinics have brought about a change. Realizing the 
need for holding beginning teachers in the teaching profession, and recognizing the 
beginner's frustrating uncertainties and reluctance to ask for help, TEA and school 
systems throughout Tennessee are now holding BEGINNING TEACHER ORIENTA- 
TION CLINICS prior to the start of a new school year. The Chattanooga Public Schools 
furnish a particularly impressive example of this modern approach. When a new teacher 
receives her appointment she receives a “New Teacher” Edition of the TEACHER’S 
HANDYBOOK, a mimeographed publication designed to answer almost any question 
about the Chattanooga Schools. She also receives a complete program of the Orientation 
Conference. 
This year the Chattanooga conference was held August 24, 25, 
and 26; and THE TENNESSEE TEACHER decided to follow 
Kay Gregory, a typical new teacher, as she received her intro- 
duction to the Chattanooga School System. 
FIRST INTRODUCTION to a proud profession came 
when Kay met the four young and personable executives 
who run the Chattanooga schools. Dr. Benjamin Car- 
michael, superintendent of schools, extended a welcoming 
hand and introduced two of his assistant superintendents: 
Dr. Joseph Goss, left, general administration; and Dr. 


Nolan Estes, right, instruction. All are young (under 35) ; 
all have their Ph.D Degrees. 


FOURTH MEMBER of the executive 
group, Dr. Guy S. Potts, is assistant 
superintendent for business service. He 
briefed the teachers on business practices 
in the school system and explained the 
new type checks that will be written on 
the system’s new IBM equipment. 





CHARLENE COLLIER, State Represent- 
ative of TEA, and Cavit Cheshire, TEA 
Field Service, (see cover), explained to 
Kay and her fellow teachers just how 
the Education Associations served both 
teachers and schools. Mr, Cheshier dis- 
cussed retirement, social security, 
tenure, ethics, certification, and school 
financing; Mrs. Collier covered the wide 
selection of materials and services avail- 
able from NEA and TEA and also ex- 
plained the most profitable ways of 
using them to enrich the teaching pro- 
gram. 


ONE of the important sections of the 
Clinic was conducted by Elizabeth L. 
Dalton, coordinator of secondary edu- 
cation and pupil personnel services. On 
the first day she encouraged the 
“fledglings” with a talk, “You Will 
Grow on the Job”; the second day, 
Mrs. Dalton blazed a trail through the 
paperwork wilderness by showing the 
new teachers the correct method of re- 
cording information on elementary cum- 
ulative folders. 
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“ARE YOU NEW, TOO?” Coke and coffee breaks 
during the three-day conference gave starting teachers 
a chance to meet each other, compare notes, and talk 
over their plans. 











ONE AFTERNOON during the Clinic 
was devoted to letting the new teachers 
get acquainted with their individual 
schools. Kay visited Ridgedale Elemen- 
tary where she is now teaching the 5th 
grade. This is her first view of the 
school. 


THE SUPERVISOR and the materials 
center both play a large part in the 
life of an elementary teacher. The 
Clinic let Kay get acquainted with both 
as Anne Lee Shipley, supervisor of 
elementary education showed Kay 
through the Center and explained the 
materials available. 
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Horacek, principal at Ridgedale, met Kay and showed her 
through the school. Showing new teachers the facilities 
of their “home” schools makes them feel at home when 
school actually begins. 


FURTHER CHANCE 
to get acquainted: 
sharing a box lunch- 
eon in the materials 
center with other 
newcomers gave Kay 
a chance to make 
friends and begin to 
feel that she he- 
longed. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, as guests of the Chattanooga Edu- 
cation Association and the Chattanooga Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Kay and the other new teachers took a two-hour tour 
of the city. The over-all tour, designed to introduce the 
teachers to “Your Community and Its Resources,” was as 
impressive as the view from atop Lookout Mountain. Kay 
and her companions ended the three-day Clinic proud of 
both their city and their profession. 
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—fudio-Visual Mids 


| __Music in the Classroom: 
Nashville Slidefilm Helps Teach 


Music Fundamentals 


The problem of how to present music 
fundamentals such as key signatures, time 
signatures, and note values to children has 
long been a vexation, a bother, and an 
annoyance to the classroom teacher. Audio 
Visual specialists recognize this. At the 
same time they know children should 
acquire music skills right along with the 
skilis they develop in spelling, arithmetic, 
and reading. 


The third grade, in particular, presents 
a high hurdle. Pupils reach the point 
where they need to know how music is 
made, what the staff means, why the notes 
go up and down, and many other simple 
things about the songs they sing. Presenting 
this material is difficult; and, in the past, 
the classroom teacher often ignored this 
important aspect of the music program— 
using as an excuse, “the children don’t 
like it.” 





Today in the Nashville schools, Song 
Bells and a slidefilm are helping both class- 
room teachers and pupils take the hurdle. 
learn to hear with their eyes 
and see with their ears; and Robert Schu- 
mann would look on happily if he could 
be present in the classrooms as teachers 
use the slidefilm to bridge the wide gap 
between “singing by ear” and “seeing and 
understanding what is sung.” 


Children 


The film began as individual slides that 
were used with several third grade classes 
of varying abilities. In each class the 
teacher felt that the attention and response 
from the children were remarkable. The 
level of interest during the half hour 
showing was always high; and, just as im- 
portant, the children enjoyed the exper- 
ience very much. 


The slides take advantage of the natural 
curiosity of children and of their tendency 
to enjoy best those things they do best. 
Audio Visual specialists believed that 
curiosity would lead the children to explore 
music through use of various devices such 
as the piano keyboard, the song flute, and 
song bells. So they designed the slide- 
film to help pupils learn to read simple 
tone figures through use of song bells. 
This, in turn, led to the reading of short, 
simple songs. Most folk songs used in the 
early grades are made up of simple tone 
figures found over and over again in 
different combinations (which can _ be 
played on the song bells). If children are 
given enough drill on these simple basic 
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Play the scale beginning on F and listen 
to hear if any note 18 wrong. 
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Play the F scale again and put in the 


black 


key or flat (b) it needs 
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1 Songs that need 8 have the flat at 


the 


beginning of each line to remind us. 


2. Now ploy and sing the F scale up and 
down. 
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| Clap rhythm pattern and sing with” ta.” 
2. Sing syllables and clap rhythm 

















1. Clap and sing rhythm pattern of whole 
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2. Sing with syllables - Play on song bells 


3. Sing with syllables and play on songbells 
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figures they will begin to see and hear the 
music they sing. (As you will note on the 
frames printed here, individual slides let 
the students see what the teacher is talking 
about. Everything else is excluded in order 
that the student will not get lost in the 
printed page.) 

The slidefilm, a simple but effective 
teaching aid, was prepared by Miss Cather- 
ine Warren, music supervisor of the Nash- 
ville city schools, and the city schools A-V 
department. Miss Warren demonstrates the 
filmstrip in each third grade classroom 
when the teacher is ready to begin music ~ 
instruction. The filmstrip includes basic 
exercises to be accompanied by song bells. 
Thus, without being a musician herself, 
the classroom teacher can introduce her 
class to the big step of reading the songs 
and can provide rich music experiences for 
the students. 


How to Use Filmstrip 


1. Show in classroom where desks and 
song books can be used when needed. 


2. It is not necessary to darken the room 
to use. 









Some Specific Objectives 


1. To show the usefulness of the song 
bells in early stages of note reading and 
as a main resource instrument in going 
from singing by ear to reading notation. 


2. To show how the song bells can give 
children experience with music fundamen- 
tals such as key signatures, note valves, 
interval drills, etc. 


3. To give children an opportunity to 
“make music’”—play what they see and sing 
what they hear and see. 


4. To help the children to perform in- 
dependently rather than leaning on the 
teacher or stronger member of the group. 


that the: 
a music 
a richer 


5. To show some _ techniques 
classroom teacher who is not 
specialist may use in building 
music experience for her pupils. 





This article was prepared from material 
furnished by Miss Catherine Warren, and 
by Mr. Marvin Pratt, Director, Audio- 
Visual Aids, Nashville City Schools. Miss 
Barbara Coling, Cotton School, and Mrs. 
Sara Smith, Ross School assisted in pre- 
paring and testing material. The filmstrip 
is entitled: Using Song Bells for Reading 
Music, Third Grade (Based on New Music 
Horizons—Book 3) 
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People—Lvents—Ideas 


Lawrence Derthick, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, is a man who 
believes in “keeping in touch”. Witness 
his letter received by Mr. Frank Bass last 
month: 


Dear Frank: 

Inasmuch as I am “out of channels” 
for the automatic renewal of my Ten- 
nessee Education Association membership 
for the 1960-61 school year, will you 
please give me a reminder? Do I re- 
member correctly that the annual mem- 
bership fee is $6.00? And please see 
that I am on the mailing list for THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER, beginning 
with the first issue. Thank you so much. 


Note to others who may not have renewed: 
$6.00 is correct; and we will be glad to 
send you the September issue, as well as 
the October one, upon receipt of your 
renewal. Be sure and give us your correct 
address. 


Names in the News 


New Superintendents—County: Edward 
C. Murray, Campbell County Schools, 
Jacksboro; John H. Neece, Carter County 
Schools, Elizabethton; V. M. Plunk, Chester 
County Schools, Henderson; Dan Bailey, 
Claiborne County Schools, Tazewell; E. G. 
Bryant, Cocke County Schools, Newport; 
Billy St. John, Coffee County Schools, Man- 
chester; O. C. Stewart, Jr., Cumberland 
County Schools, Crossville; Edward L. Hear- 
ington, Decatur County Schools, Decatur- 
ville; Elmer C. Choate, Fentress County 
Schools, Jamestown; Henry L. Scott, Franklin 
County Schools, Winchester; Glenn Bonner, 
Grundy County Schools, Altamont; T. J. 
Harrison, Hancock County Schools, Sneed- 
ville; Brown Breece, Hickman County 
Schools, Centerville; Billy G. Alsobrooks, 
Houston County Schools, Erin; E. C. Nor- 
man, Lincoln County Schools, Fayetteville; 
Charles Oliver, Marshall County Schools, 
Lewisburg; Isham P. Lyle, Polk County 
Schools, Benton; Chan F. Huskey, Sevier 
County Schools, Sevierville; J. Edison Link, 
Stewart County Schools, Dover; Cordell 
Hull Wilburn, Trousdale County Schools, 
Hartsville; J. Bouldin Brady, Van Buren 
County Schools, Spencer; William C. Hunt, 
Washington County Schools, Jonesboro; 
W. C. Yates, Williamson County Schools, 
Franklin. 

New Superintendents—City, Town, and 
Special Districts: Dr. B. E. Carmichael, 
Chattanooga Schools, Chattanooga; Robert 
Crowell, Dayton Schools, Dayton; Emmett 
T. Strickland, Franklin Schools, Franklin; 
William A. Sadler, Humboldt Schools, 
Humboldt; Robert Marshall, McMinnville 
Schools, McMinnvilic; J. P. Stewart, Mary- 
ville Schools, Maryville. 
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“Watch Out For Ollie” 

The dramatic story of one man’s in- 
volvement with a school bond issue is a 
28-minute film available from NEA, If 
school bond elections are coming up in 
your town, “Ollie” can work for you. See 
that he is shown to PTA groups, church 
groups, civic associations, and business and 
professional groups. The film has been 
cleared for television use. 


“, .. And No Bells Ring” — 
Important Announcement 

On page 21 of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER for May 1960, “. . . And No 
Bells Ring” was discussed. At that time this 
dramatic two-part 16 mm film and TV 
tape of the ideas developed by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals’ 
Commission on Staff Utilization was avail- 
able only from NASSP, Washington, D. C. 
We are therefore glad to be able to tell 
you that TEA has purchased both films 
(Part I, and Part II) and has donated 
them to the State Department of Educa- 
tion. They are now available for showing 
to faculty and public discussion groups. 
Each film runs 2814 minutes; together 
(Part I and Part II) they run 57 minutes. 
Order them together or separately, accord- 
ing to your needs. The only charge is 
postage one way. (BE SURE TO SEND 
YOUR REQUEST TO THE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION, State of Ten- 
nessee, Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, 
Tennessee). 


CBS News Special on 
Education Experiments in 
America 

Mark your TV-calendar for Sunday, No- 
vember 13 (9:00 to 10:00 p.m., EST) if 
you would like to see the “education 
special” dealing with: (1) Team Teaching 
in Lexington, Mass.; (2) the teacher train- 
ing program at the Harvard summer 
school; and (3) the airborn TV experi- 
ment now being conducted at Purdue 
University. The news special is under the 
direction of Arthur D. Morse, producer- 
director of the NEA documentary, “How 
Good Are Our Schools.” Mr. Morse re- 
cently prepared and published “Schools of 
Tomorrow Today” for the New York State 
Education Department. 


Filmstrip from Convention 
Available 

“NEA Convention Highlights of 1960”, 
a 77-frame filmstrip, will add drama to 
any back-home report of the NEA conven- 
tion. It not only offers a comprehensive 
report of the convention proper, but also 
reports on the convention speech of Dr. 
William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary. 
In his speech Dr. Carr outlined five major 
NEA achievements: (1) Membership in- 


creases; (2) expanded public information 
services; (3) accelerated work on educa- 
tional goals and programs; (4) interna- 
tional activities; and (5) steady progress 
toward federal support for education. 

The filmstrip, plus background materials, 
can be ordered from the Publications Di- 
vision, NEA, 1201-16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Price of the complete 
packet is $3.00. 


New GREETING CARDS, and a few 
designs from years past, are still available 
from the U.S. Committee for UNICEF— 


Greeting Cards, P.O. Box 22, Church Street 
Station, New York 8, N.Y. Two of the 
cards this year are available in the 514” x 
63,” size at $2.50 for ten; all of the other 
designs are 454” x 534” and cost $1.25 for 
a box of ten. All of the designs are avail- 
able either as note cards or as greeting 
cards. Note cards have inside pages blank; 
greeting cards contain greetings in the 
official languages of United Nations. One 
design by Chagall is available: “Glad Tid- 
ings”, #204. Five designs by Adolf Za- 
bransky, “Tales of Many Lands” are boxed 
as #202. De Grazia’s Indian Children of 
Arizona (“Los Ninos”) are #201; Alois 
Carigiet’s two gay scenes of Swiss village 
children playing games (“Alpine Games”) 
are boxed together as #205; Tamayo’s 
“Poetry of Flight” is #203; and Nakayama’s 
Japanese wood cut Special Edition card, 
“The Free” (large size) is #308. Designs 
from 1959 (Miro’s “Children and Birds”, 
Domjan’s “Fairy Godmother” and “Fairy 
Tale Shepherd”, Lee’s “Christmas Eve”, 
Kingman’s “Fountain of Peace”, Bettina’s 
“Children and Their Playmates”, and 
Christensen’s “Happy Childhood”) are 
available in limited quantities. If you wish 
to order any of the 1959 designs you are 
asked to specify a second choice. 

Famous artists of the world donate 
their designs each Christmas for UNICEF 
cards. Last year UNICEF aided 55 million 
children and mothers in more than 100 
countries. 
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The Teachers Bookshelf 


Louise MEREDITH, Supervisor 
Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


Bear Trouble, by Lilian Moore. Pic- 
tures by Kurt Werth. Whittlesey House, 
1960. $2.25. Grades 14. A community of 
small forest animals is disturbed when a 
lazy old bear found a piace to sleep near 
their pond. In this READ-IT-YOURSELF 
book, young readers will have fun learning 
what a small chipmunk and squirrel can do 
to make a bear go away. 

Beaver Business: An Almanac, by Glen 
Rounds. Prentice-Hall, 1960. $3.00. Grades 
4-7. Here is a portrait of these fascinating 
animals living and working at their trades 
in the streams and swamps near the 
author’s home. He describes their living 
quarters, family preparations for the winter, 
and tells many other facts about their 
everyday activities. 

Friendly Gables, by Hilda van Stockum. 
Illustrated by the author. Viking, 1960. 
$2.75. Grades 4-8. There is never a dull 
moment with the delightful Mitchell fam- 
ily in Montreal, now that twin brothers 


make a total of four boys and four girls. 

How Space Rockets Began, by Le 
Grand. Illustrated by the author. Abing- 
don, 1960. $2.00. Grades 2-5. Here is a 
delightful tall tale about Windwagon 
Smith who took his family in search of 
a home that had everything just the way 
he wanted it. After looking in many parts 
of the world, the only place left was the 
moon. Young readers will enjoy this humor- 


ous story. 

Keeping Time, by Walter Buehr. Illus- 
trated by the author. Putnam, 1960. $3.00. 
Grades 4-7. This is the story of man’s 
growing ability through the centuries to 
pinpoint himself precisely in time as well 
as in space. The combination of the au- 
thor’s easy style and his lively illustrations 
makes this an absorbing story. 

Little Bear’s Pancake Party, by Janice. 
Illustrated by Marianna. Lothrop, Lee, 
1960. $2.75. Grades 1-3. With the help of 
a few friends, Little Bear learns to make 
pancakes for himsclf. This story will de- 
light young readers. 








BILLY’S FRIENDS 

BILLY’S NEIGHBORS 
WORKING TOGETHER 
EXPLORING NEAR AND FAR 
EXPLORING OUR COUNTRY 
EXPLORING THE NEW WORLD 
EXPLORING THE OLD WORLD 


EXPLORING AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


EXPLORING AMERICAN NEIGHBORS is the newest in the Follett New Uni- 


fied Social Studies Series. 


ANNOTATED TEACHER'S EDITIONS are available for some of the texts. 


See them at Convention! 


CHARLES GREER, JR., 311 Apollo Drive, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OCTOBER 1, 1960 


The Little Tiny Rooster, by William 
Lipkind. Illustrated by Nicolas Mordvinoff. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1960. $3.25. Grades 1-4. 
In lively prose, the author has created a 
most appealing character whose courage, 
loyalty, and good humor will make him 
a favorite with children. How the tiny 
rooster faced danger and showed his mettle, 
despite the barnyard leader, provides an 
exciting climax to a story that will delight 
small readers. 

Rodeo Days, by Elizabeth Clemons. II- 
lustrated by J. N. Swanson. Sunset Junior 
Book. Lippincott, 1960. $2.95. Grades 3-6. 
Here is a full and accurate description 
of a Western Rodeo, told in’ simple lan- 
guage and illustrated by an artist who 
was once a rodeo rider and who still trains 
horses. The book was prepared with the 
cooperation of the Rodeo Cowboys Associ- 
ation and the Rodeo Information Com- 
mission. 

Walter Chrysler; Boy Machinist, by 
Ethel H. Weddle. Illustrated by Al Fioren- 
tino. Bobbs-Merrill, 1960. $1.95. Grades 3-6. 
This story of Walter Chrysler’s childhood 
presents a vivid picture of life in a small 
Midwestern town on the plains. From a 
simple beginning he rose through sheer 
ability, ambition, and perserverance to be- 
come one of the greatest manufacturers 
of automobiles in the world. 


For Older Readers 

Alaska, Alaska, Alaska, by Helen 
Hoke, comp. Illustrated by R. M. Sax. 
Watts, 1960. $2.95. Grades 7-12. This 
comprehensive anthology, which portrays 
the past, present and future of our forty- 
ninth state, reads like a thrilling adventure 
story. It contains reading on Alaska from 
territory to statehood by Jack London, 
John Muir, and others. 

The Brave and the Fair; Stories of 
Courage and Romance, by Helen Ferris, 
comp. Winston, 1960. $3.50. Grades 7-12. 
An anthology of eleven short stories of 
such distinguished writers as Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, Conrad Richter and Hamlin 
Garland. The settings range from New 
England during the French-Indian War 
to a summer idyli in early Maine. Each 
brings to the reader a deep appreciation 
of our American heritage and the part 
played in it by young women. 

Escapes and Rescues; True Stories of 
Courage and Daring, by Margaret C. Scog- 
gin, comp. Knopf, 1960. $3.00. Grades 7-12. 
Here is a collection of true stories of men 
at war and of men trapped in peacetime 
disasters. The reader will be captured by 
the excitement of each story. 

First Men to the Moon, by Wernher 
von Braun. Illustrated by Fred Freeman. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. $3.95. 
Grades 7-12. Here is a fascinating dramati- 
zation of this first voyage to the moon 
written by America’s leading expert on 
space exploration. In a special introductory 
section, Dr. Von Braun answers many 
questions about outer space, from how a 
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young man may best prepare himself for 
a career in rocketry to the basic principles 
of physics, mechanics, electronics, and 
other natural phenomena. 

News Around the Clock; Press Associ- 
ation in Action, by Phil Ault. Illustrated 
by Frank Nicholas. Dodd, Mead, 1960. 
$2.75. Grades 7-12. The author, who is 
an experienced newspaperman, reveals the 
lively inside story of newspaper reporters. 
Here is the excitement of the reporter’s 
world on a large scale—men and machines 
speeding news and pictures across the 
globe in an around-the-clock effort to get 
the news and get it first! 

Sarah Hastings, by Florence Musgrave. 
Illustrated by Mary Stevens. Hastings 
House, 1960. $3.00. Grades 7-12. With the 
setting in a mining town in West Virginia 
at the start of World War I, this story 
of a minister’s daughter making friends 
in a new environment after spending most 
of her life moving from parish to parish 
will appeal to young people. 

The Shining Moment, by Mildred 
Lawrence. Harcourt, Brace, 1960. $3.00. 
Grades 7-12. A moving novel in which a 
very pretty girl learns, after she has been 
scarred in an automobile accident, the 
true meaning of love and friendship. 

Spanish Roundabout, by Maureen 
Daly. Illustrated with photographs. Dodd, 
Mead, 1960. $3.00. Grades 7-12. This up- 
to-the-moment picture of Spain today in- 
cludes interesting sidelights on its colorful 
past. The author describes their customs, 
religious festivals, entertainments, problems 
and high-spirited way of life. Beautiful 
photographic illustrations. 

Thunderstorm, by Thelma Harrington 
Bell. Illustrated by Corydon Bell. Viking, 
1960. $3.00. Grades 7-12. Here is the story 
of this exciting exhibition of weather, from 
the early superstitions to modern times, 
when large manufacturers of electrical 
equipment are creating man-made light- 
ning in high-voltage laboratories to study 
lightning’s habits. There are also fascinat- 
ing accounts of men who have flown inside 
the churning cloud-shafts of a thunderhead 
and lived to tell the story. The drawings 
and pictorial diagrams contribute much to 
the enjoyment of the story. 











PROFITS: 


NEWS FROM 


re Educators 


WHY JUAN CAN’T READ 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Educational 
facilities are unavailable for nearly 45 
per cent of the world’s 550 million 
children five to fourteen years of age, 
according to an official of UNESCO. 
He estimates a cost of $90 billion to 
accommodate these youngsters, plus an 
additional $10 billion annually to run 
the new schools. 


* * * * 


TV CLASSES ARE SUCCESSFUL 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The Chicago 
Board of Education has voted to con- 
tinue junior college TV conans be- 
cause of the experi- F 
ment’s success. During 
the first three years, 
home TV students did 
better than classroom 
students in ten out of 
twenty - nine courses, 
while the classroom did 
better in only one. In the others, there 
was no significant difference. An aver- 
age of 1,261 persons enrolled for cred- 
it each semester; 3,550 enrolled on a 
non-credit basis, and an estimated total 
of up to 35,000 persons watched the 
programs. 


* * * * 


FIRST COURSES ON RADIO 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — The first 
college credit courses on radio are be- 
ing offered this fall by Philadelphia 
radio station WHY Y-FM in collabora- 
tion with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The courses will be the History 
of American Democracy and The Eng- 
lish Language. 


* * * * 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS NEEDED 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The new 
school year’s shortage of 135,000 pub- 
lic school teachers will be most acute 
in the elementary grades, according to 
a recent NEA survey. While elemen- 
tary openings out-number those in high 
school eight to five, only 40 per cent 
of the nearly 95,000 new teachers will 
be prepared to teach in lower grades. 


* * * * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 











| SELL VINTEX pEObuCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 91, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 





veer tlt foal Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 











day. 
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AIDES FOR PAPERWORK 


EUGENE, Ore.—Public school of- 
ficials in Eugene are drafting long- 
range plans to introduce, (1) extensive 
use of teams of teachers, 
(2) use of assistants to 
free teachers from exces- 
sive paperwork, (3) vari- 
able groupings of students 
according to the type of 
work to be done, and 
(4) design or modifica- 
tion of school buildings to provide 
maximum flexibility. 





* * * * 


STUDY SCHOOLS IN SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—“American 
Education should be included as a 
course of study in our public schools,” 
Neil McElroy, former Secretary of De- 
fense, told delegates to the thirty-second 
annual conference on Educational Ad- 
ministration at Harvard University. He 
pointed out that people are beginning 
to realize the importance of education 
but few know much about the subject. 
Another view on the subject: Utilize it 
as a basis for homeroom discussion 
programs, 


ok * * * 


THANKS TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


More than 3,100 now are members 
of 51 Educators Groups ... and have 
received more than $500, 000 in bene- 
fits. Monthly income, hospital-surgical, 
major medical (to $10,000 !) plans are 
available — and at minimum cost. See 
why 215,000 other teachers have 
joined Educators since 1910. Mail the 
coupon for free information without 
obligation. 





Gentry Hale, 
State Mor. 
Nashville 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
C) Send... .sets free 
Safety Posters 
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Please send me full details of your | 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 

any obligation on my part. j 

| 
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for the asking] 


This column is prepared to help you 
quickly and easily material for 
personal or professional use. You may 
order any number of the items listed be- 
low by using the coupon at the end of 
the column. 

41. Sources of Free Travel Posters and 
Geographic Aids Handy 32-page booklet 
telling how and where to obtain free or 
inexpensive travel material for classroom 
use. See full details in Wrigley’s ad this 
issue. 50¢ postpaid. Cash with order. (Supt. 
Bruce Miller) 

42. Career Reports is an unusual series 
of motion pictures created to fill a serious 
gap in the average high school vocational 
guidance program. It is specifically designed 
to help those seniors who are not able to 
go to college. Vocations described by the 
films (Auto Mechanics, Armed Services, 
Construction, Electronics, etc.) are those 
which ordinarily do not require a college 
diploma as a prerequisite. Each motion 
picture objectively describes a specific oc- 
cupation, explaining advantages and dis- 
advantages in an up-to-date, interesting 
and lively format. Send for complete lists 
of titles, supplementary information and 
order blank. (Dept. of the Army) 

43. Pamphlets describing organized pho- 
netic instruction for kindergarten, primary 
and remedial levels. (Phonovisual Products, 
Inc.) 

57. Sample Pages from the new consum- 
Practice Books for 


secure 


able “Jim Forest and 
Ranger Don” and “Jim Forest and the 
Bandits.” Constructive fun for primary 
readers. (Harr Wagner Publishing Co.) 


1. Samples of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters and other 
(Mutual Aids) 

2. Brochure on rubber stamp teaching 
aids. Of interest to teachers up to about 
4th grade. (Summit Industries) 

4. Literature with information about the 
Protected fund Raising plan for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Candies, 
Inc.) 

11. Sweet Set-Up Fund-Raising Plan De- 
easy methods for students or 
school groups to raise money for band 
uniforms, instruments, athletic equipment, 
etc., with sale of pecan candies in boxes 
personalized with picture of school group. 
(Stuckey’s Inc.) 

12. Worktext 
workbooks, 


uses. 


Mason 


tails quick, 


Catalog Lists Worktext, 
teaching aids, texts, readers 
and library books. The fields covered are 
science, reading, music, his- 
geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health, and many others 
as well as many types of achievement, 
evaluation, and objective tests for specific 
needs. 72 pages. (The Steck Company) 

15. Guide to Beginning-to-Read Books 
Outlines ways to interest children in the 


mathematics, 
tory, 
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195 Different Sources 


New... Free 
TRAVEL 
PosTERS 


AND OTHER MATERIAL 
FOR LANGUAGE CLASSES, 
SOCIAL STUDIES, ART. 








Here’s 32 page booklet, sources 
OF FREE TRAVEL POSTERS and 
other aids. Most of the posters 
are works of art, expensive to 
| reproduce, and are not sent out 
indiscriminately. So, booklet tells 
where to write, gives sample let- 
ter and result-getting approach. 
PART I OF BOOKLET lists names 
and addresses of 85 travel agen- 
cies and air and steamship offices, 
covering 54 overseas areas. 
PART II gives names and addresses 
of sources offering material and 
information on the United States. 
PART III gives names and ad- 
| dresses of information offices of 
| embassies and consulates of coun- 
tries having diplomatic relations 
with the United States. 
1 Use forstatistical,educational, 
economic, cultural information. 
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NEW HORIZONS Suggestions we hope you find 
IN TE ACHING betetet and interesting 


2 Use for broadening and stimu- 
lating added interest. 


3 And the posters could also be 
used to brighten school room. 


To get SOURCES OF FREE TRAVEL 
POSTERS and Geographic Aids, as 
described—32 pages; stiff cover; 514x814"; 
another Supt. Miller publication of teacher 
aids realistically compiled with first hand 
knowledge of teacher needs; just send 
name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 

SUPT. BRUCE MILLER 
Box 9, 


Riverside, Cal- 


B 
Pichip 


After a busy day 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


~ delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
Gives you a refreshing little lift and 
the natural chewing eases tension. 


























USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
| Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of 
| Chicago 1, Illinois 1960-61 only 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
| where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
i 41. (50¢) 42. 43. 57. 1.2. 4. 12, 15. 27. 29. 32. 35. 62. 
I Name 
Subject ee: iad Ae 
| School Address 13 i 
j City ag a ok eager Tennessee 
| Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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Attractive 
Posters . . 
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program, 
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primary grades in developing the will to 
read. Included are 28 activities, which will 
suggest many more, which the children 
may work on after they have read each 
book. (Follett Publishing Company) 

27. Grades Catalog of books for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools and li- 
braries. (J. B. Lippincott Company) 

29. Arithmetic Gains New Meaning 4- 
page teaching unit that suggests numerous 
ways to establish mathematical relation- 
ships in Social Studies, Basic Economics, 
and science. (Field Enterprises) 

32. Sample of vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 

35. Handicraft Materials 8-page catalog 


listing low prices project ideas for Christ- 
mas, such as 4 different Christmas tree 
kits, a 28” snowman, gift items from 15¢ 
per gift up and many other items. One 
copy only and only to teachers. (Cleveland 
Crafts, Company) 

62. 1961 Electronic Catalog. A complete 
selection of electronic equipment for con- 
sumer use. 192 pages, fully illustrated. 
Complete specification copy. (Radio Shack 
Corporation) 


World Trade in a Changing World 


The Story of WORLD TRADE, pub- 
lished by E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & 
Company, contains fine material for use 





Announcing 








LAIDLAW 


Thatcher & Madiscn 





A COMPLETELY NEW ENGLISH PROGRAM 
USING GOOD ENGLISH—Grades 2-8 


Outstanding Features: 


e Completely New 
e Provides More Practice 
—Oral Practice of English Skills 
—wWritten Practice of 
English Skills 
e New Placement of Topics 
e Facsimile Teachers’ Editions 


A COMPLETE ENGLISH PROGRAM 


Full-Size, Full-Color Facsimile Teachers’ Editions 
Pupils’ Texts—Correlated Exercise Books 


Independent Chapter Tests 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
Polk E. Moore—Carlos Lannom 





BROTHERS 


River Forest, Illinois 











in teaching. According to Du Pont’s own 
foreword, it is a book about geography— 
“about new elements in geography and 
how they are changing the world”. New 
patterns of trade, patterns of trade through 
history, how technology affects trade, the 
wage picture, and traders’ troubles are 
all discussed. Interesting pictures and maps 
help make this a visual teaching aid; and 
almost every page offers an_ interesting 
idea to build a complete lesson around. 
In addition, the center spread of the 
booklet, a picture-story entitled, “A Chro- 
nology of Progress and Conflict”, traces 
trade from the time of the Pharaohs up to 
the opening of the Panama Canal in the 
early twentieth century. 

If you have not received a free copy of 
this booklet, write to Mr. Harold Brayman, 
Director, Public Relations Department, E. 
I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware. He may still have 
some copies available. 





1,000,000 have sent for it! 
RATA Mail 
Coupon 
for 
Your 

















1961 Electronics 
CATALOG 


full year’s FREE SUBSCRIPTION to 
all other Radio Shack catalogs! 





plus 


Save up to 50% on the latest and best 
& in electronics: Stereo, Hi-Fi, Ham Radie, 
Transi Test Equip , Kits & Parts. 





Pay as you earn en Radice Shack’s Easy 
ra Budget Plan — low as. $2.00 down; or 
epen a Monthly Charge Account. 


Yeu get fast, accurate service. Every 
& order processed same day received. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed er meney back. 





Radio Shack Corp. Dept. 60K34 J 
730 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 17, Mass. 4 


Send latest Electronics Catalog plus 
every new issue for one year, FREE. 
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MARKS OF MERIT 
PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING 
WITH RUBBER STAMPS... 
encourages pupils’ pride, desire to improve 
SEND FOR FREE 
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THE CITY OF KNOXVILLE 


Welcomes 


THE EAST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


As your host we extend to you our best wishes, 
and hope your meeting in Knoxville will be a very suc- 
cessful one. 


Sincerely, 
John J. Duncan 


Mayor 
William E. Padgett, Jr. Max Friedman 
Julian V. Link ~ E. J. O’Connor 
A. L. Christenberry U. G. Turner 
Cas Walker 
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you’re 
the apple 
of our eye... 














LOOK WHAT WE 
HAVE PLANNED FOR YOU AT RICH S~ 


Hospitality Room... open from noon Thursday and all day Friday through 
noon Saturday. Be our guest for refreshments and favors. 
Henley Level. 











Autograph Party + «+  ehonoring Dean L. R. Hesler, author of “Mushrooms of 
the Great Smokies", Thursday from 3:30 to 4:30 in the 
Laurel Room, Third Floor. 





Book Fair Show ... featuring new children's and young adult's publica- 
tions. Open Thursday, Friday and Saturday in the 
Conference Room, Second Floor. 





Fashion Show In The Garden... showing fashions selected especially 
for you. Free Cokes® and door prizes. Fri- 
day at 4 o'clock in the Locust Garden. 
Special Music by the U. T. Singers. 


Floral Arrangements Clinic . . . featuring Mrs. Eula Hines, 
Rich's floral arrangement lecturer. Thurs- 


day and Friday, Third Floor 







Information Booth . . «to help you in any possible way. 
Located on Rich's First Floom Stop off 
r red a program 









and get your red apy 


of events. 
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Fifty-Sixth Annual Convention 


East Tennessee Education Association 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


October 27, 28, 1960 


Theme: Cultural Change Through Education 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


First General Session October 27, 7:30 p.m. 


PRESIDING: Paul Cate, president, East Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation; Classroom Teacher, Carter High School, Knox 
County 

PLATFORM Guests: Members of the East Tennessee Education 
Association Executive, Research, Resolution, and Legislative 
Committees; departmental and local chairmen 

CONVENTION ORGANIST: Jack Edwin Rogers, Organist, St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Knoxville 

FORMAL PRESENTATION OF THE Coors: The Volunteer Guard, 
University of Tennessee, administered by Raymond C. Smith, 
Captain 

PLEDGE TO THE FLac: Captain Raymond C. Smith 

[He NATIONAL ANTHEM: Audience-singing for the convention 
directed by Dr. J. Clark Rhodes, professor of music educa- 
tion, University of Tennessee; convention accompanist; Corine 
Rhodes, director of music and orchestra, Bearden High 
School, Knox County 

InvocATION: Rev. John H. McKinnon, Pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, Knoxville 

WELCOME FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: Dr. Herman E. 
Spivey, Academic Vice-President, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

[HE PresipENT’s Appress: Paul Cate, president, East Tennessee 
Education Association 

BUSINESS SESSION 

PRESENTATION OF PLATFORM GuEsTs: Dr. Dana+F. Swick, vice- 
president, East Tennessee Education Association, Superintend- 
ent, Kingsport City Schools, Kingsport 

“THE TENNESSEE CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS”: Mrs. J. E. 
Cornette, president 

INTERLUDE FOR Music: Arranged by Dr. J. Clark Rhodes. Soloist: 
Edward Zambara, professor, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville 

Appress: “Education and Social Trends’, Dr. Marguerite J. 
Fisher, political scientist, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York 


Second General Session October 28, 10:25 a.m. 


PRESIDING: Paul Cate, president, East Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation 

PLATFORM Guests: Honorable Joe Morgan, Tennessee Commis- 
sioner of Education; State Department of Education staft 
members; Shannon D. Faulkner, president, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association; Frank E. Bass, executive secretary, Tennes- 
see Education Association; TEA staff members; superintend- 
ents of East Tennessee city and county systems 

INVOCATION: Rev. A. B. Wing, superintendent, Knoxville District 
Methodist Church, Knoxville 

CONVENTION ORGANIST: Jack Edwin Rogers, organist, St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Knoxville 

PRESENTATION OF PLATFORM GuEsTs: Dr. Dana F. Swick, vice- 
president, East Tennessee Education Association 

ANNOUNCEMENTS: Dr. Mack P. Davis, executive secretary, East 
Tennessee Education Association 

THE COMMISSIONER’S MESSAGE TO ETEA: Honorable Joe Morgan, 
Commissioner of Education, State of Tennessee, Nashville 

PRESENTATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF TEA: by Frank Bass, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Tennessee Education Association 

Appress: Mr, Shannon D. Faulkner, president, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association 

RESOLUTIONS: Dr. Lawrence Haaby, chairman, Resolutions Com- 
mittee 

ApprEss: “One Man’s Appreciation of Life’, Vincent Sheean, 
journalist, author, world traveler, and internationally known 
lecturer 


Third General Session October 28, 4:15 p.m. 


PRESIDING: Dr. Dana F. Swick, vice-president, East Tennessee 
Education Association 

ALL East TENNESSEE ORCHESTRA: Julius Hegyi, conductor, Chat- 
tanooga Symphony, guest director; Jay Craven, Chattanooga, 
chairman 

ALL East TENNESSEE JUNIOR HiGH Cuorus: Charles Webb, guest 
director; Helen Rennick, chairman 


DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 


(Listed Alphabetically With Time and 
Place of Meeting) 


9:00 a.m., October 28 
Home Economics Building, Room 102 


ACE 


PresipinG: Myrtle G. Dye, chairman 

InvocaTION: J. B. Evans, Hamilton County Department of Edu- 
cation 

GREETINGS FROM THE TENNESSEE ACE: Miss Claire Cayce, presi- 
dent, Memphis 

Music: Josephine Miller, Beaumont School, Knoxville 

Appress: “The Implications of Cultural Changes for the Language 
Program for Elementary Children,” Dr. Althea Beery, Direc- 
tor, Elementary Education, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
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LUNCHEON 12:45 p.m., October 28, Andrew Johnson Hotel 


PRESIDING: Myrtle Dye, chairman 

INvocaTION: Dorothy Griffey, Knoxville City Schools 

RECOGNITION OF GUESTS 

GREETINGS: Thomas Underwood, vice-chairman 

SpEcIAL Music: Janie Sue Massey, Rose Dover, and Ernestine 
Eldridge, Hamilton County Schools 

ACEI CoMMITTEE REPORT 

Appbress: “Cultural Change Through Education for All Children”, 
Dr. Walter Barbe, Kent University, Kent, Ohio 

BUSINESS SESSION 

For luncheon reservations contact Mrs, Jane Still, 1311 Russell 

Street, Chattanooga, by Tuesday, October 25. ($2.00) 
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Administrators’ Luncheon 

12:30 p.m., October 28, University Center Ballroom 
LUNCHEON 
PRESIDING: James Milburn, chairman 
Appress: “Cultural Change Through Education,” Dr. Herman E. 

Spivey, vice-president, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

BUSINESS SESSION 
For reservations contact Dr. Rollin McKeehan, Department of 
Public Instruction, Knox County Schools, 400 West Hill Avenue, 


Knoxville. ($2.00) 


Agriculture we 
9:00 a.m., October 28, Animal Science Building, Room 101, 


U. T. Farm 

Presipinc: L. M. MclIlwain, chairman 

Devotions: J. E. Taylor, Surgoinsville High School, Surgoinsville 

MINUTES OF Last MEETING 

Appress: “Some Changes We Must Make in Vocational Agriculture 
Education”, D. R. Purkey, assistant state supervisor, Agricul- 
ture Education, Ohio State, Columbus, Ohio 

Remarks: Louis A. Carpenter, district supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture 

BUSINESS SESSION 


Art 


DINNER 
6:00 p.m. October 27, University Center, Rooms 101-104 
PresipING: Mrs. Harold T. Davis, chairman 
Reservations should be made with Mrs. Pattie Blackett, 5902 
North Shore Drive, Knoxville. ($2.00) 
8:45 a.m., October 28, Science Hall Auditorium 
PreEsIDING: Mrs. Harold T. Davis, chairman 
GREETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: William Lett 
VISUAL PRESENTATION: “Art in Life and Education”, Dr. Edwin 
Ziegfeld, head, Department of Fine and Industrial Arts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, New 
York 
2:00 p.m., October 28, Science Hall Auditorium 
PresipING: Mrs. Harold T. Davis, chairman 
Appress: “Cultural Change Through the International Exchange 
of Children’s Art”, Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, New York City, New 
York 
PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF EXHIBIT: 
Leaver: Dr. John W. Robertson, Head, Department of Art 
Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
PARTICIPANTS: Art teachers and students from the Knoxville 
City Schools 
BusINEss 
Athletics 
9:00 a.m. October 28, Dabney Hall, Room 203 
PRESIDING: Bill Wright, chairman 
GREETINGS 
INVOCATION 
BUSINESS 
Appress: “Football at Knoxville Young High”, John Clabo, Foot- 
ball Coach, Young High School, Knoxville 
ApprEss: “Basketball at Hampton High School and the Zone 
Press”, Buck VanHuss, Coach, Hampton High School, Hamp- 
ton 


Attendance Teachers 
5:00 p.m., October 27,8 «W Cafeteria, Room 3 
DINNER 
PreEsiDING: Georgia Belle Johnson, chairman 
Appress: “Cultural Change Through Education”, Judge Richard 
F. Douglas, Knox County Juvenile Court, Knoxville 
REMARKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS: Arthur Jones, State Department 
of Education 
BUSINESS SESSION 
For dinner reservations, contact Mrs. Zora Cameron, Rutledge, 
Tennessee 
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Audio-Visual 


8:30 a.m., October 28, Ayres Hall, Room 217 
PRESIDING: Reuben A. Hunter, chairman 
BusINEss SESSION 
DEMONSTRATION OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN SCIENCE: Edna Clark, 
Teacher of Elementary Science by Television in the Knox- 
ville City Schools 


Bible 
12:30 p.m., October 28 


Glocker Business Administration Building, Room 233 
PRESIDING: Mrs. Francis Steppe, chairman 
OBSERVATION OF MATERIAL (12:30-1:30) 
BUSINESS SESSION 
Appress: “The Great Teacher,” Janet Robinson, Bible Teacher, 
Grainger High School, Charlotte, North Carolina 
SociaL Hour 


Business Education 
12:30 p.m., October 28, Andrew Johnson Hotel 


PRESIDING: Stephen Johnson, chairman 

LUNCHEON 

AppreEss: “Typewriting and Creativity,” Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
School of Education, University of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania 

BUuSINESS SESSION 

For reservations contact Mrs. D. A. Cooper, Cooper’s Institute of 

Business, P. O. Box 3365, Knoxville 17. 


Classroom Teachers 
9:00 a.m., October 28, Claxton Education Building, Room 101 


PRESIDING: Spurgeon Davis, acting chairman 

GREETINGS 

DEVOTIONS 

ApprEss: “The Unhappy Common or the Happy Uncommon,” 
Dr. L. X. Magnifico, Head, Department of Special Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

BUSINESS SESSION 


Conservation Education 
12:30 p.m., October 28, 


Church Street Methodist Church, Henley Street 

LUNCHEON 
PRESIDING: Kenneth R. Sargent, chairman 
BusINESS SESSION 
PRESENTATION OF CoLor SipEs: Mr. Arthur L. Stupka, naturalist, 

Department of Interior, Great Smoky Mountain National Park 
For luncheon reservations contact Mr. Kenneth R. Sargent, Route 
3, Powell, Tennessee. ($1.50) 


Distributive Education 
12:30 p.m., October 28, Weaver's Cafeteria, Burlington 


LUNCHEON 

PRESIDING: David Highbaugh, chairman 

BusINEss SESSION 

Appress: “The Influence of Distribution on the Culture of the 
Community,” David Highbaugh, Knoxville 

For luncheon reservations contact Mr. David Highbaugh, 202 

Lowe Street, Knoxville. 


Drama and Speech Arts 
12:30 p.m., October 28, University Center 


PRESIDING: Geneva Anderson, chairman 
LUNCHEON 
BUSINESS SESSION 
2:00 p.m., October 28, Ferris Hall Auditorium 

PRESIDING: Geneva Anderson, chairman 
One-Act Pray: “The Way of the Cross,” given by students of 

the Drama Department of Maryville College and directed 

by Katherine Craven, Head of the Department. 
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everyone's talking 
about the 


new fall fashions .. . 


be sure to see 
MILLER'S exciting collection! 


. . . from the new high-crowned hats to 
lush fur-trimmed suits, to any-heeled 
shoes. You'll find a fascinating variation 
of the new looks in fashion at Miller's. So 
convenient in the heart of Knoxville, 
Miller's has a handy check room down- 
stairs where you can leave your packages 
and shop care-free! Won't you come in 
to see us during your Knoxville visit? 


Miller's has a gift for you... . an orchid— 
our traditional welcoming gift to ETEA 
delegates. We're looking forward to 
meeting you! 
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Knox County 


Department of Education 


Welcomes You | 


To The East Tennessee | 


Edueation Association M 





Mildred E. Doyle 


Superintendent of Schools i 

“> 

BOARD OF EDUCATION ty 

Wallace F. Burroughs Wm. Fred Graves 1 
Dr. Hilton A. Smith William McDermott i 


D. Maynard Wilson Louis B. Farmer 


Hop Bailey, Chairman 
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Elementary School Principals 
9:00 a.m., October 28, Law College, Courtroom 


PRESIDING: John R. McCloud, chairman 

GREETINGS 

Appress: “The Place of an Elementary School Principal in a 
Changing Society,” Hugh T. McDade, Public Relations Man- 
ager, Tennessee Operations, Aluminum Company of America, 
Alcoa. 

BUSINESS SESSION 


English 
2:00 p.m., October 28, Law College, Courtroom 


PRESIDING: Sarah Stansell Felts, chairman 

Appress: “Skills That Are ‘Musts’ in English Composition”, Mrs. 
Martin Badgett, Maryville High School, Maryville 

Appress: ““The Teaching of Creative Writing,” Lucille Johnson, 
Chattanooga High School, Chattanooga 

BusINEss SESSION 


Exceptional Child 
12:30 p.m., October 28, Andrew Johnson Hotel 


PRESIDING: Eugenia F, Dobson, chairman 

LUNCHEON 

INTRODUCTION OF SPEAKER: Walter Mitchell, president, Chapter 
217, Council for Exceptional Children 

ApprEss: “Current Medical Contributions to the Habilitation of 
Children,” Dr. J. William Hillman, School of Medicine, 
Division of Orthopedic Surgery, Vanderbilt University Hos- 
pital, Nashville 

Business Session: C. E. C. Chapter 98; Madge Sims, president, 
presiding 

For luncheon reservations contact Mrs. A. R. Counts, Route 18, 

Oak Ridge Highway, Knoxville, $2.50 


Fifth Annual Guidance Clinic 
(Sponsored by Guidance and Personnel Department) 
9:00 a.m.-3:30 p.m., October 27 
University Center Ballroom, University of Tennessee 


REGISTRATION AND ASSEMBLY (9:00-10:00): Ira Gladson, South High 
School, Knoxville, chairman of committee on arrangements 
PresipDING: Curtis G. Gentry, director of instruction, Knoxville 
City Schools, Knoxville 
WE tcomE: Dr. L. M. DeRidder, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
ANNOUNCEMENTS CONCERNING ADMISSIONS TO THE NEW AIR FORCE 
ACADEMY IN CoLorabo: Captain Randolph E. Stevens 
INTRODUCTION OF PLATFORM GuEsTs: Mary Parkinson, director of 
guidance, McMinn County High School, Athens 
Appress: “Prospects for Title V Guidance Program in Tennessee 
for the School Year 1960-61,” Dr. John R. Lovegrove, 
director, Area of Pupil Guidance and Testing, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville 
Appress: “What Can We Learn from Research in Personality and 
Counseling?”, Dr. Julius Seeman, professor of psychology, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
Luncu Hour (12:00-1:30) 
Group Discussions (1:30-3:30) 
Group I—“Educational Needs of the Prospective Employee” 
Dr. Lawrence DeRidder, chairman 
Discussion Leaders: C. M. Callis, district public relations 
manager, Southern Bell Telephone Company; Bailey 
Raney, division personnel relations supervisor, 
Southern Bell Telephone Company 
Group II—“Guidance of the Delinquent,” Mrs. Oriana 
Howley, director of guidance, Knox County Schools, 
Knoxville, chairman; Sarah Ketron, director of guidance, 
Oak Ridge Schools, Oak Ridge, discussion leader. 
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Group IlI—“Guidance and Job Placement of the Physically 
and Mentally Handicapped,” Jeanne DeMent, phycholo- 
gist, Knoxville Public Schools, Knoxville, chairman. 
Panel Members: Ethel Piper, director of Special Educa- 

tion, Knox County Schools, Knoxville; Mildred Fair, 
head teacher, educably mentally retarded, Knoxville 
City Schools, Knoxville; Marilyn Hickey, coordinator 
home instruction, Knoxville City Schools, Knoxville; 
Howard Lumsden, placement office, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville; Lauton Edwards, principal, 
Van Gilder Occupational Training Center, Knox- 
ville; W. C. Waters, State Vocational Rehabilitation 
supervisor, Knoxville. 


Guidance and Personnel 
2:00 p.m., October 28, Claxton Education Building, Room 101 


PRESIDING: Curtis G. Gentry, chairman 

Appress: “Two Levels of Communication in Counseling,” Dr. 
Julius Seeman, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville 

BUSINESS SESSION 


Health Education 
9:00 a.m., October 28, College of Law Building, Room 104 


PRESIDING: Goldie Miller, chairman 

Report: “Progress Report on Dental Health Education Guide for 
Schools,” Lucille Jarrett, dental hygienist, State Health De- 
partment, Nashville 

Report: “A Winning School Dental Project,” C. W. Pratt, Central 
High School, Knox County, Fountain City 

Appress: “How the Schools in East Tennessee Can Help a Poison 
Control Center,” Dr. Robert F. Lash, director of Poison 
Control Center, U. T. Memorial Hospital, Knoxville 

Report: “A School Health Day That Worked,” Mrs. Leolah 
Hodge, physical education instructor, Powell High School, 
Knox County 

BuSINESS SESSION 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
9:00 a.m., October 28, Alumni Memorial Building, Room 23 


PRESIDING: Joe Esch, chairman 

READING OF MINUTES 

Business SESSION 

ApprEss: “Mental Health and the Elementary School Child,” Dr. 
John A. Thackston, Dean Emeritus, College of Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Appress: “Over-all Relationship of Nutrition and Fitness,” Dr. 
Jean Mayer, professor of nutrition, School of Public Health, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

DEMONSTRATION: “The Teaching of Nutrition,” Sixth Grade 
Children of the Fort Sanders Elementary School of Knoxville 
under the direction of Mattie Lee Keeton 

2:00 p.m., October 28, Alumni Memorial Building, Room 23 

PRESIDING: Joe Esch, chairman 

Appress: “Nutrition and Athletic Performance,” Dr. Jean Mayer, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

MopERN DANCE DEMONSTRATION: Students of Holston High School 
of Knox County under the direction of Ann Murrian 

CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


High School 
8:55 a.m., October 28, Ferris Hall Auditorium 

PRESIDING: J. Pope Dyer, chairman 

BUSINESS SESSION 

PANEL: “Problems of the High Schools” 

MEMBER OF THE PANEL: Dr. Don Sahli, Tennessee Education 
Association, Nashville; R. R. Vance, State Department of 
Education, Nashville; W. H. Millsaps, Principal, Central High 
School, Chattanooga; Robert Abernathy, Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro; Dr. George Mathis, Principal, 
Elbert Long School, Chattanooga. 

Apvpress: “Cultural Changes Through Education,” Dr. Ralph 
Lloyd, President, Maryville College, Maryville. 
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Take Home... 











WE TAKE GREAT PRIDE 
IN SERVING THE TEACHERS 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY BANK 


@ 414. W. Clinch Ave. © 3314 Chapman Highway 
@ 4805 Kingston Pike © 2900 Broadway 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 

















BATTERWHIPPED 
SunbeamBread 








Higher Education 
2:30 p.m., October 28, Claxton Education Building, Room 101 
PRESIDING: Ira N. Chiles, chairman 
BUSINESS SESSION 
Nomination of Officers 
Report of Secretary 
Discussion: “Present-Day Problems and Trends in Higher Educa- 
tion.” Dr. Maurice F. Seay, Director, Division of Education, 
The W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
leader. 


Home Economics 
12:30 p.m., October 28, University of Tennessee Cafeteria 
PRESIDING: Helen Starck, chairman 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: “Cultural Change Through Education,” Dr. Virginia 
Hardie, associate professor of education, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 
BusINEss SESSION 
For luncheon reservations contact Miss Helen Starck, Department 
of Home Economics, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, ($2.00) 


Industrial Arts 

9:00 a.m., October 28, Ayres Hall, Room 222 
PreEsIDING: Charles W. Carnes, chairman 
GREETINGS 
Appress: “Training of Apprentices,” O. K. Sergeant, Craft Fore- 

man, Y-12 Plant U. C. N. C., Oak Ridge 

QUESTION-AND-ANSWER PERIOD 
APPOINTMENT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


12:30 p.m., October 28, Gordon’s Town House Restaurant 
1702 Cumberland Avenue, S.W. 


LUNCHEON 

Come to meet your fellow Industrial Arts teachers during this 
social hour. For reservations contact Leroy Steinhoff, 401 Oak 
Crest Road, Knoxville 


1:45 p.m., October 28, Perkins Hall, Room 324, 
Joint Meeting with Department of Industrial Education 


PRESIDING: Donald McCulley, chairman, Department of Industrial 
Education; Charles W. Carnes, chairman, Department of In- 
dustrial Arts 


PANEL Discussion: “Comparison of the Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Industrial Education Programs in Tennessee”, C. W. 
Carnes, moderator. 

“Industrial Arts Objectives,” Frank Heck, Robertsville Junior 
High School, Oak Ridge. 

“Vocational Industrial Education Objectives,’ Calvin L. 
Martin, Johnson City Vocational School, Johnson City 

“Student Selection and Placement in Industrial Arts,” Charles 
H. Nave, Ketron High School, Kingsport 

“Student Selection and Placement in Vocational Industrial 
Education,’ A. B. Gilland, Greeneville City Schools, 
Greeneville 

“Curriculum and Equipment in Vocational Education,” W. L. 
Cunningham, Kirkman Tech, Chattanooga 

“Curriculum and Equipment in Industrial Arts,” Lauton 
Edwards, Van Gilder Occupational Training School, 
Knoxville 


CoMMITTEE Reports: Industrial Arts 
Industrial Education 


Industrial Education 
9:00 a.m., October 28, Perkins Hall, Room 324 


PRESIDING: Donald McCulley, chairman 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 
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\ppress: “Guidance in Vocational Education,’ Dr. John Love- 
grove, director of guidance, Department of Education, State 
of Tennessee, Nashville 


)UESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD 


\NNOUNCEMENTs: W, A. Seeley, state director, Trade and Industrial 
Education, Nashville 


LuncH Hour 


1:45 p.m., October 28, Perkins Hall, Room 324, 
Joint Meeting with Department of Industrial Arts 


PresipinG: Donald McCulley, chairman, industrial Education 
Department; C. W. Carnes, chairman, Industrial Arts De- 
partment 
PANEL: “Comparison of the Industrial Arts and the Vocational 
Education Programs in Tennessee,” C. W. Carnes, moderator 
“Industrial Arts Objectives,” Frank Heck, Robertsville Junior 
High School, Oak Ridge 

“Vocational Industrial Education Objectives,” Calvin L. 
Martin, Johnson City Vocational School, Johnson City 

“Student Selection and Placement in Industrial Arts,” Charles 
H. Nave, Ketron High School, Kingsport 

“Student Selection and Placement in Vocational Industrial 
Education,” A. B, Gilland, Greeneville City Schools, 
Greeneville 

“Curriculum and Equipment in Vocational Education,” W. L. 
Cunningham, Kirkman Tech, Chattanooga 

“Curriculum and Equipment in Industrial Arts,” Lauton 
Edwards, Van Gilder Occupational Training School, 
Knoxville 


COMMITTEE Reports: Industrial Arts 
Industrial Education 


Junior High School 
8:15 a.m., October 28, Physics and Geology Building, Room 302 

PRESIDING: Jean Payne, chairman 

BusINEss SESSION 

8:55 a.m., October 28, Ferris Hall Auditorium 

Joint Meeting with Department of High School 

PRESIDING: J. Pope Dyer 

PANEL: “Problems of the High Schools,” Dr. Don Sahli, Tennessee 
Education Association, Nashville; R. R. Vance, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville; W. H. Millsaps, Principal, 
Central High School, Chattanooga; Robert Abernathy, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro; Dr. George Mathis, 
Principal, Elbert Long School, Chattanooga 

Appress: “Cultural Change Through Education,” Dr. Ralph Lloyd, 
president, Maryville College, Maryville 


Junior Red Cross Teacher-Sponsor 
12:30 p.m., October 28, University Center, 
University of Tennessee, Rooms 101-104 
ASSEMBLY 
LUNCHEON 
PrEsiIpING: Mrs. W. K. Main, chairman 
Appress: “How Well Is Junior Red Cross Meeting the Challenge 
of Cultural Change?”, Mr. Clyde Howard, director, Junior 
Red Cross, Southeastern Area, Atlanta, Georgia 
BusINESS SESSION 
For luncheon reservations contact Mrs. Vera Johnson, Route 5, 
Elizabethton. 


Latin 
9:00 a.m., October 28, Business Administration Building, 


Room 232 
PRESIDING: Jean Higgins, chairman 
GREETINGS 
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HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


H KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Welcomes You to E. T. E. A. 


Visit us at our new offices and warehouse 


Plenty free parking space 


CORNER OF BROADWAY AT JACKSON AVENUE 
i (4 blocks north of Rich’s) 
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MANN MORTUARIES 


414 Church Avenue, SW 
Phone 2-1129 
6200 Kingston Pike (Bearden) 
Phone 8-8578 
Dependability since 1884 














SECURITY FEEDS 


Manufacturers of Quality Feeds for all Poultry and 
Livestock, including the Dog 
Available at Most Groceries and Food Stores. 
"WHERE TO BUY IT" 


MANUFACTURERS 
SECURITY MILLS INC., 938 Van NW 3-0427 
DEALERS 
Parker Bros. Co. Inc. 
Bearden Store 122 Forest Prk. Blvd. _.8-0584 
Norwood Store 5326 Clinton Hwy. MY 1-5149 








HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS 
& 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


CURRENT 4% DIVIDEND 
509 Market Street 3001 Magnolia Ave. 
3101 North Broadway 
5801 Kingston Pike 


Knoxville, Tennessee 














INN) 


QUALITY? 





Prove it to yourself ..... 


IT PAYS TO SHOP 


AT PENNEY’S 
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Appress: “The Classical Metamorphosis,” Dr. Austin M. Lash- 
brook, assistant professor, Department of Latin and Greek, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 

BUSINESS SESSION 

12:15 p.m., October 28, Lakeview Gardens Restaurant, 
6133 Chapman Highway Joint Meeting with the 
Department of Modern Languages 

PRESIDING: Edward G. Lodter, Johnson City 

LUNCHEON 

Appress: “The Expanding Role of Foreign Languages’ in the 
High School Curriculum,” Dr. Earl Ramer, curriculum 
specialist, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

For luncheon reservations contact Dr. Walter Heilman, University 

of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Library 

8:30 a.m., October 28, Dabney Hall, Room 114 

PRESIDING: Blanche Grigsby, chairman 

BusINESS 

Report: “The White House Conference and the Library,” Mrs. 
W. R. Altom, Clerk and Master, Hawkins County, Rogers- 
ville 

Symposium: “The New School Library Standards” 

Moderator: Louise Meredith, Tennessee Supervisor of In- 
structional Materials and School Libraries, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville 

Panel: Mrs. Chlora Dunn, Librarian, Brainerd High School, 
Chattanooga 
Margaret Roach, Librarian, Maryville Junior High 
School, Maryville 
Margaret Bice, Librarian, Elm Grove Elementary School, 
Oak Ridge 

12:30 p.m., October 28, Farragut Hotel, Colonial Room 

PRESIDING: Blanche Grigsby, chairman 

LUNCHEON 

Appress: Mr. Glen Rounds, Author of Blind Colt, Swamp Life, 
and Wildlife at Your Doorstep. 

For luncheon reservations contact Mrs. James Hooper, Box 147, 

Tellico Plains. 


Mathematics 
12:30 p.m., October 28, Church Street Methodist Church, 


900 Henley Street, S.W. 

LUNCHEON 

PRESIDING: Mrs. G. E. Eason, chairman 

BUuSINEsSS SESSION 

AppreEss: “Changes in Mathematics Instruction to Meet the 
Challenge of Cultural Change,” Dr. Harold Fawcett, professor 
of mathematics education, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 

QUESTION-AND-ANSWER PERIOD 

For luncheon reservations contact Mrs. Ann Mize, Dobyns-Ben- 

nett High School, Kingsport. ($1.50) 


Modern Languages 
12:15 p.m., October 28, Lakeview Gardens 
Restaurant, 6133 Chapman Highway 
Joint Meeting with Latin Department 
PRESIDING: Edward G. Lodter, chairman 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: “The Expanding Role of Foreign Languages in the 
High School Curriculum,” Dr. Earl M. Ramer, curriculum 
specialist, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
2:15 p.m., October 28, Ayres Hall, Room 217 
PRESIDING: Edward G. Lodter, chairman 
ApprEss: “Professional Miscellany,” Sara W. Whitten, state super- 
visor, Modern Languages 
ApprEss: “The Foreign Language Teacher-Training Program at 
the University of Tennessee Summer Institute, Knoxville,” 
Dr. Walter R. Heilman, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
BUSINESS SESSION 
For luncheon reservations contact Dr. Walter R. Heilman, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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Music 
GENERAL CHAIRMAN: Gerald Ballard 


East Tennessee Vocal Association 
9:00 a.m., October 28, Law College, Room 103 
PRESIDING: Gerald Ballard, chairman 
GREETINGS 
BUSINESS SESSION 
East Tennessee School Band and 


Orchestra Association 
6:00 p.m., October 27, Andrew Johnson Hotel 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 
9:00 a.m., October 28, Ayers Hall, Room 312 
PRESIDING: O'Dell Willis, president, East Tennessee School Band 
and Orchestra Association 
INTRODUCTION OF MEMBERS 
GreETINGs: Howard Brown, president, Tennessee Music Educators 
Association 
BUSINESS 
Elementary Music Section 
2:00 p.m., October 28, Music Annex, Room 8 
PRESIDING: Carolyn Scruggs, chairman 
GREETINGS 
PROGRAM 
BUSINESS SESSION 
CONCERT 
4:15 p.m., October 28, Alumni Memorial Auditorium 
ALL East TENNESSEE ORCHESTRA, Jay Craven, Chattanooga, chair- 
man; Julius Hegyi, conductor of the Chattanooga Symphony 
Orchestra, guest director 
Att East TENNESSEE JUNIOR HicH Cuorus, Helen Rennick, chair- 
man; Charles Webb, guest director 
Retired Teachers 
10:00 a.m., October 28, Claxton Education Building, 
Room 107 
Meeting of the Tennessee Retired Teachers Association 
School Secretaries 
9:00 a.m., Gctober 28, Ayres Hall, Room 5 
PRESIDING: Winnie Tate, chairman 
ProcraM: Workshop conducted by a representative of the National 
Secretaries Division of the National Education Association 
BUSINESS SESSION 
Science 
2:00 p.m., October 28, Ayres Hall, Room 222 
PresipInc: L. H. Morgan, chairman 
BUSINESS SESSION 
Appress: “Cultural Change Through Science Education,” Annie 
Sue Brown, Curriculum Specialist in Science, City Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
DEMONSTRATION LEcTURE: “New Developments and Procedures in 
Presenting the Physical Sciences,” Dr. Elbert P. Little, as- 
sistant to the president, Educational Service, Inc., Water- 
town, Massachusetts 
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MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 


oe BS cWV, 
CAFETERIA 


IN KNOXVILLE 




















Compliments of 


Institutional Jobbers Company 
“NUGGET FINE FOODS” 


and 
Institutional Sanitary 
Supplies Company 


“KEL-SAN BRANDS” 








Secondary School Principals 
9:00 a.m., October 28, Physics and Geology Building, Room 203 


PRESIDING: Thomas H. Dunigan, chairman 

Discussion: “The Cultural Patterns of East Tennessee That 
Should Be Matters of Concern to Secondary School Prin- 
cipals,” Dr. William E. Cole, professor of sociology, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville; and Dr. Orin B. Graff, pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

QUESTION-AND-ANSWER PERIOD 

REPORT ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE TESTING PROGRAM: Dr. R. F. 
Thomason, Dean of Admissions and Records, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 

BUSINESS 


Social Sciences 
2:30 p.m., October 28, Hesler Biology Building, Room 54 


PRESIDING: Elmer Mize, chairman 

BusINEss SESSION 

Appress: “The Role of the Social Science Teacher in Cultural 
Change,” Clayton L. James, professor of sociology, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 


Student Teaching 
8:00 a.m., October 28, University of Tennessee Cafeteria, 
Strong Hall 
PRESIDING: Carl T. Vance, chairman 
BREAKFAST 
Appress: “A Kit of Tools for Teachers,’ Dr. Willard Goslin, 
Professor of Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 
BUSINESS SESSION 
Participants will go through the regular line to purchase the 
meal. An official of the Department will direct members to the 
room where the breakfast and meeting will be held. 








GEO. A. CALDWELL INSURANCE AGENCY 
Phone: 4-1411 


HOMEOWNERS — LIFE — BUSINESS 
CHARLES H. MIZE, JR.— TED NICHOLS 


722% S. Gay St. 


McCampbell Dairy Inc. 
Anderson Road 
R.F.D. #12 


Knoxville, Tennessee 




















Compliments of 


Delivery Service in 


Knoxville, Clinton, Oak Ridge, Harriman 
Office and Plant—Powell, Tennessee. 
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© ample, well selected textual material 


© numerous illustrations 


Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 
Grade 7 
Grade 8 
Grade 9 
High 
School 
High 
School 


© Teachers Editions, tests, grading charts 


Do You Know 

Things Around You 

You Find Out 

The World About Y ou 

T his Earth of Ours 
Learning To Use Science 
Exploring Our W orld 
Scientific Living Today 
Modern General Science 
Biology, T he Science of Life 


Chemistry 





™ Steck Company 


PUBLISHERS, P.O. BOX 16, AUSTIN 61, TEXAS 








TENNESSEE'S 
PIONEER 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
DEALERS 


FRANK L. Rouser Co. 
KNOXVILLE 





Wells Equipment Co. 
754 Broadway 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Hotel, Restaurant and 
Institutional Equipment 


Dial 5-4010 











Vkihiens 


General Mdse. and Floor Covering 


11 W. Market Square 
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CATALOGS ~ 
ON REQUEST 
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subjeci indexes. 





Before you buy any books for your 
school library, send for our GRADED 
CATALOGS: ‘Books for Young Peo- 
ple’’ (Elementary) and ‘Books for 
Senior High Schools’’— both with 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School Library Dept., Phila. 5, 


Pa. 





REDELL- STUART & MYERS 


Safeco Auto Insurance 


5108 N. Broadway 


Phone MY 1-4425 
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Best idea 
ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 





MAKE MONEY LIKE THIS—quickly, easily! 
“Candy sells itself” . . . “sold out with- 
in three days” . . . “planning a repeat 
sale for next year”. These are typical 
of comments reaching us every day 
from all over the U.S. A. 


Similar successes are being scored 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps 
bear picture of your band, team, class. 
Idea works like magic. Boxes sell read- 
ily at $1 from special ‘“Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad- 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for all details. 


Si lackeys 


Fund Raising Div. 
EASTMAN, GEORGIA 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Eastman, Ga. TT10/60 

At no obligation send full details your 
“Sweet Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan. We wish 
to raise: 


Relax, refresh 
refuel at 
Stuckey’s Pecan 
Shoppes. On 
main highways 
’most everywhere. 


- 





Name. 





Addr 





City 





School 





Approx. no. students who will sell___ 
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Superintendents 
4:00 p.m., October 27, Law College, Moot Courtroom 
PrEsIDING: Mr. Charles L. Ross, chairman 
AppreEss: “Education and Cultural Change,” Dr. Willard E. Gos- 
lin, professor of education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 
BusINEss SESSION 


Supervisors 
12:15 p.m., October 27,8 & W Cafeteria, Room 5 


LUNCHEON 

PRESIDING: Thomas B, Smith, chairman 

INvocATION: H, C. Wagner 

PRESENTATION OF THE SPEAKER: Sam W. Jones 

Appress: “The Changing Role of Supervision,” Dr. Althea Beery, 
director Elementary Education, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

BUSINESS SESSION 

For luncheon reservations contact Mrs. VaLera Lewis, Supervisor, 
Knox County Schools, 400 West Hill Avenue, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, by October 24. ($2.00) 


Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners 
The place and the time for each luncheon are announced in 
connection with the program. For the price of each plate and 
other particulars see the announcements in the program section. 


CaRSON-NEWMAN COLLEGE DINNER: On Thursday evening, 
October 27, 6:00 p.m., the Carson-Newman Alumni Association 
will sponsor a dinner at the S & W Cafeteria. All attending will 
go through the regular cafeteria line and then to Room 6. 


East TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE ALUMNI COFFEE: East Tennes- 
see State College has scheduled a coffee hour in the University 
Center, University of Tennessee, from 9:00 until 10:30 on Friday 
morning, October 28. Former faculty members and alumni are 
cordially invited to be the guests of the College at that time. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FRATERNITY LUNCHEON: Beta Chapter of 
Iota Lambda Sigma, Professional Fraternity in Industrial Educa- 
tion, will have a luncheon meeting at the University Center, 
University of Tennessee, 12:00, Friday, October 28, Mr. F, A. 
Van Eynde, district supervisor, Trade and Industry, will furnish 
further information. 

L. M. U. ALUMNI DINNER: The annual E, T. E. A. Dinner for 
L. M. U. Alumni and former students is scheduled on Thursday 
evening, October 27, 6:00 p.m., at the Blount Cafeteria (adjacent 
to the Baptist Hospital). All attending will go through the regu- 
lar cafeteria line and then proceed to the banquet room. 


PEABODY COLLEGE BREAKFAST: The Peabody College Breakfast 
will be served at 7:30 a.m., Friday morning, October 28, at the 
Farragut Hotel, Oak Room. Mrs. W. Ross McGehee, 119 Maple 
Lane, Oak Ridge, and Mr. Alvin S. Peek, Tyson Junior High 
School, Knoxville, are in charge of local arrangements. 








Compliments of 


Cal, 


A Message To Tennessee Teachers 


From the first day of school to high school gradua- 
tion, young people are preparing for the respon- 
sibilities and privileges of our democratic way of 
life. Tens of thousands of teachers in the nation’s 
classrooms are dedicated to the painstaking process 
of establishing in students’ minds the relationship 
between what they learn and how they will live. 
As publishers of textbooks it is our responsibility and 
privilege to bind together the facts and ideas for 
each step on the stairway leading to informed citi- 
zenship. Teachers are the best judges of which ideas 
and facts should form the basis of young people’s 
formal education. The authors of our textbooks are 
teachers. Many others throughout the country serve 
as advisors and critics to help make each and every 
one of our textbooks a precision tool. 

May you, the custodians of our most precious natural 
resource—the minds of our future citizens—use 
these tools of education with pleasure and profit. 


ICE CREAM CO. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








PHONE 5-9521 


TURNER BROS. CO. 


Exclusively Wholesale 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
We Deliver 
2213-15 Forest Ave. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





Tennessee representative 


Harry F. Hall 
HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON INC. 


383 Madison Avenue New York 17 





Compliments 





of 


We. Drctiss 





Teachers of PHONICS get results with— 
THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 


Kindergarten—Primary—Remedial 
1960 revisions of the Method Book and Wall 
Charts make Phonovisual more effective and 
easier to teach than ever. 

Write for details: 
PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC., DEPT. T 
P. O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D.C. 


Compliments of 
GRAHAM SCHOOL PICTURES 
Representing 
School Pictures’, Inc. 
and Mrs. E. A. Crum 
Tel. 4-4253 Knoxville 
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Welcome to 
Knoxville ETEA! 
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MUSIC assure mastery of 
READING 
CIVICS 
HISTORY 
HEALTH 
SCIENCE 
LANGUAGE 
GEOGRAPHY 
MATHEMATICS 


the course by your 
students. Write 
today for FREE 
CATALOGUE 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY — CHATTANOOGA 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 
‘Wes OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1.25 per set. 2’ capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 13%4'' manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
150-4'' Capitals, $2 per set. Red, black, white, 
green, yellow & blue. Please order a separate 
set for each color & size needed. Order by mail 
or write for free samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 407 
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1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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No educational system, no bound book can keep pace with the demand to 
know what is new every day. Your uncensored newspaper is your daily 
exercise in the use of freedom's greatest weapon . . . information—prompt, 
full and free. It is your up-to-the minute textbook, a continuing education in 
local, state and world affairs, and an invaluable aid in keeping our today's 
students well informed. We urge all teachers to make greater use of their 
newspapers as classroom aids to greater learning. 


We value greatly the important parts which you, our dedicated teachers 
of ETEA, are playing in the character building of our citizens of tomorrow. 
We hope you have an enjoyable stay in Knoxville. Remember to shop the 
pages of your Knoxville News-Sentinel and Journal for the very latest Fall 
and Winter merchandise now being offered by the Knoxville merchants. 


XVILLE NEWS-SENTINEL COMP. 
THE KNOXVILLE 
NEWS-SENTINEL 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
Evening and Sunday 


Agents For 
Che Knoxville 
Journal 


(INDEPENDENT) 
Morning Except Sunday 
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A Textbook Worth Considering .. . 
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GYMNASIUM 


SEAL-O-SAN FLOOR FINISH 


HOLMES JOHNSTON 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE OF 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
NASHVILLE AM 9-3928 


Everett Drive 
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William S. McCarty Jr. 





McCARTY MORTUARY 
William S. McCarty Sr. 











ROSE MORTUARY 
1421 Broadway, N. E. 
Tennessee 


HOPE’S FLORIST 
38 Market House 
Telephone 3-8183 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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Prench Broad 


SO GOOD SO MANY WAYS 
Grade "A" Pasteurized 


Homogenized — Vitamin D 


MILK —ICE CREAM 
On Sale at Your Grocer's or Delivered to Your Home 


Call 4-1651 
FRENCH BROAD DAIRY ASBURY R.F.D. NO. 8 








SCRUGGS 


INC. 
FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. BOX 1109 








Beautiful Private Dining 
Rooms for Parties of 
15 to 150 
Dial 2-7147 
eGas 
RESTAURANT 


Free Parking 
318 GAY, N.W. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Offices 


Executive Secretary—Room 122, Alumni Memorial Building. 

Treasurer—Room 122, Alumni Memorial Building. 

Housing Committee—Room 121, Alumni Memorial Building. 

Director and Staff of Registration and Reception—Main Floor 
Corridor, Alumni Memorial Building. 


Meeting Places 


All General Sessions wil! be held in the Auditorium of the 


Alumni Memorial Building. 
For the places of Departmental Meetings see the departmental 
programs which are arranged alphabetically. 


Membership and Fees 


Membership fee is $1.00 per year. All white teachers, school 
officers, and friends of education are eligible. There are three 
types of special admissions: 

1. Students may be admitted to any or all meetings on the 
payment of fifty cents and the presentation of a special 
card for students. 

2. Persons not members of the Association may be admitted 
to any general session on the payment of fifty cents and 
the presentation of a special ticket of admission. 

3. Persons not members may be admitted to any depart- 
mental meetings on the payment of tweniy-five cents and 
the presentation of a special ticket of admission. 

NO ONE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEETINGS WITH- 
OUT A MEMBERSHIP CARD OR SPECIAL ADMISSION 
CARD. 


Accommodations 


The Director of Housing is H. T. Ballard, Executive Offices of 
City Schools, Board of Education Building, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
ETEA members should contact Mr. Ballard as soon as possible. 
In order to make the spread of hotel services as great as possible, 
it is suggested that groups of two, three, or more arrange for 
rooms together. 


Commercial Exhibits 


Alumni Memorial Building, Rooms 201 and 202 
Thursday, October 27, 3:00-8:00 P.M. 
Friday, October 28, 8:00 A.M.-8:00 P.M. 


Two large rooms provide approximately seventy exhibits. Edu- 
cators in all areas are invited to profit by the exhibits. 

Room 201: types of equipment, such as school furniture, dupli- 
cating machines, various types of projection equipment, art and 
craft supplies, school jewelry, individual pictures, and miscel- 
laneous educational supplies. 

Room 202 will contain displays provided by companies pub- 
lishing textbooks, workbooks, educational magazines, and related 
material. 


Election of Officers, 1960 


The following officers are to be selected for the ensuing year: 
President, Vice-President, and two Executive Committee members 
from the upper geographic section of East Tennessee to serve 
for a period of three years (1960-1963) . 

The nominations will be made during the business session of 
the general meeting in the Alumni Memorial Auditorium, 
Thursday evening, October 27. Ballot boxes for voting will be 
placed in the corridors of both Alumni Memorial Building and 
Ayres Hall at 8:30 a.m., Friday, October 28. They will be kept 
open until 3:00 p.m. Results of the election will appear in the 
Press. 
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David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Cennessee 





—Where Teaching Is Held To Be Among the Noblest Professions To Which Men 
and Women May Dedicate Their Lives 


Speaking at the 1959 summer commencement of 
George Peabody College for Teachers, President Athens 
Clay Pullias of Lipscomb said: 

"Only the mature person can face the future with 
confidence, and maturity is the product of education. 
The only way to maturity is through a process of teaching 
by which men and women become all that God has given 
them the talent and ability to become. You have chosen 
this way as a litework—walk the earth with dignity and 
be proud that you are teachers of men." 

Since its early years in the nineteenth century as the 
Nashville Bible ¢ Jeol, David Lipscomb College has had 
as one of its primary objectives the training of Christian 
teachers. Among its alumni today are some of the 
country's most distinguished and dedicated educators. 
More than a third of its 1960 graduates—sixty men and 
women—have completed requirements for public school 
teaching certificates. 

Every department at Lipscomb participates in the 
teacher education program directed by Dr. Thomas C. 


Whitfield, head of the education department. Other 
distinguished members of the education department are 
Miss Margaret Leonard, principal of the Lipscomb Ele- 
mentary School and supervisor of instruction in the 
Lipscomb High School; Dr. O. B. Stamper, associate pro- 
fessor of education; Dr. John H. Brown, assistant pro- 
fessor of education; and Marshall Gunselman, assistant 
professor of education and director of the Lipscomb 
Audio-Visual Center. 

Lipscomb is a member of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education and the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
Tennessee State Department of Education awards teach- 
ing certificates to those who complete the prescribed 
programs in elementary and secondary education for B.S. 
or B.A. degrees. In addition to teacher education, 
Lipscomb offers superior academic programs in twenty- 
four major fields of study, daily Bible classes for every 
student, and pre-professional programs in law, medicine, 
engineering, and many other fields. 


For Full information about opportunities at Lipscomb for a degree in any major field of study, write 
WILLARD COLLINS, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


Athens Clay Pullias 
President 





Mack Wayne Craig 
Dean 








e AMERICAN DESK 
MORE ROOM TO WORK... WITH MORE. 


ft. 


as 


EGULINE by American Desk 
Series 212 Student Desk 


From the popular Reguline group, the design that actually permits more units per class than 
ordinary small desks allow! Alternate book boxes permit staggered seating arrangements... 
the instructor can see each student and each student has an unobstructed view of the instructor 
or chalkboard at all times. Two adjustable models cover the complete height range from 
22” thru 29”. Shown with Series 45 Cluster Chair. 
Metal Colors: Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Gray, Light Taupe 
Write for color illustrated Reguline brochure 


- 
AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO. TEMPLE, TEXAS C$ 


MASSEY SEATING CO, ‘22,Hermitage ave. 








